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e e of Subscribers residing in remote places, the weekly numbers are reissued in Monthly Parts, stitched in a wrapper, 
farthee marenense nt, for not ' vance, are received hy M. BauDRY, 3, Quai Malaquais, Paris, or at the 
and other Countries not —— the postage to be paid in London, 28 fr. or 1/. 2s 


for the Continent, for not less than Three Months, and in 


2s, the year. 


and forwarded with the Magazines.—Subscriptions for the Stamped Editioe 


Publishing Office, y 
fo other Countries, the postage in addition, iS Office, 14, Wellington-street North, Strand, London. For Francn 


JAMES HOLMES, TOOK’s COURT, CHANCERY LANE. 








"HERE is a VACANCY in a PRIVATE 
T ESTABLISHMENT for Eight YOUNG LADIES. There 
page pant Governesses, onea Protestant Parisian. Professors 
so attend for every branch of education.—For cards apply to 
: aT Calder’s Library, Bathurst-street, Hyde Park Gardens. 


ST. PETER’S SCHOOL, YORK, 
ee eee MASTERis WANTED 


for this School, to enter upon his duties after the Christmas 
Vacation. He must be a Grac uate of one of the English Uni- 
versities, and it is desirable that he should be in Holy Orders. The 
ala is 150. perannum. Gentlemen desiring to offer themselves 
didates are soqueated to send applications, addressed to the 
aE v7 AND CHAPTER OF YORK, accompanied by testimo- 
nials, on or before the 12th of December, under cover (pre-paid) to 
(A. THISELTON, Esq., Chapter House, York, of whom further 
information may be bbtained. 


| LADY, living about five miles from ‘Town, in 
an airy aT wishes to receive into her Family a 
youNG LADY TO EDUCATE with her Daughters, where, with 
the usual accomplishments, the formation of a domestic and reli- 
gions character will be particularly attended to. Address T. P., 
Mr, Stewart, Surgeon, No.1, Weymouth-street. The first references 
given aus aud t require 


A “YOUNG LADY, well born, of good manners 

and excellent temper, but Led musical, is anxious to obtaina 
SITUATION as COMPA a LADY. Most respectable 
references will be given. ms A, + B., Post-oflice, Torrington- 
place, Torrington-square. 


7" " Te 
"0 AUTHORS, LITERARY ASPIRANTS, 
and NEWSPAPER PROPRIETORS.—An Author of high 
standing and a Contributor in various branches of polite literature, 
who has published and edited works to which he can confidently 
refer, and written others well reputed in the literary world, but on 
the parentage of which the seal of secrecy is imposed, who can 
furnish unquestionable i hag e of high honour and respectability, 
undertakes the CRITICAL REVISAL and CORRECTION OF 
MANL USCRIPTS, which he prepares for publication, and, if re- 
quired, furthers their interests with his name in the title-page as 
Editor. The Advertiser proffers his services in devising a better 
construction to original peceueione, and would afford his sugges- 
tions and counsel, together with efficient assistance, during the 
course of composition, or himself execute the contemplated work. 
Provincial Journals would find the Advertiser's LONDON COR- 
RESPONDENCE valuable, he having had much practice and ex- 
ax ence in the arena of politics as a Quarteriy Reviewer. Address 
Y. Z., care of Messrs. Phelp, Bootmakers, 3, Haymark 


r Aa 
QTU DY of the LIVING MODEL, &c.—Mr. 
JOHN ZEPHANIAH BELL will, on the 23rd inst., OPEN, 
at his residence, No, 54, Upper Charlotte-street, Fitzroy-square, a 
SCHOOL OF ART, on'the plan of the Parisian Ateliers of Paint- 
ing. The Living Model 1 will “ pose” every morning for four hours. 
rests included. Prospectus, with particulars, to be had of most "ot 


the Artists’ Colourmen, and of Mr. Bell. Terms 1/. 5s. per month, 
of four weeks, 























Just published, 


MH Catalogue of 


German Bonk. 
AT REDUCED PRICES. 


Williams & PYargate 


HENRIETTA-STREET, COVENT-GARDEN. 





GERMAN BOOKS, 
A great YDS has been made ~~ 
LEXA) BLAC K, 
4+ FOREIGN RR TO HER MAJESTY, 
in consequence of the alteration of the duty. 


Tauchnitz Greek and Latin Classics, and Black's Leipzig Classics, 
are reduced 50 per cent. ,of which a Catalogue may “o 4 - 
sory appear, and. will bo forwenied te thos, Gctney wi 
ny wi »@ fo! 
favour him with their address, sia ee Cea ene 
Vorth, Strand. 


8, W ellingtons street N 
JOINT SUBSCRIPTIONS FOR NEW 
KS, 


The New Plan, established at this Libra 
od , ry, is found to be so pre- 
fet - to the former mode of purchase, th hat Reading and Book 
pecs jes hed every fort of the country are now adopting it, and re- 
onl e Supplies regularly from this extensive and valuable 
~ avy. he } seding, features of this improved plan, which the 
: vie Ny mae of railroads and steam-vessels renders universally 
fr Hei are TRpained 1 in a recent Publication, es Hints 
. rea and Book Bosieticn, Fa hich is forwarded, (gratis — 
« melosing two stamps, addre: . Messrs. 
Kat SAUNDERS & JERS & OTLEY, Public Library, Conduit. street. 


Map ~ 
HE PR PROPRIE TORSHIP of the ATLAS 
A WSPAPER 2 ATES changed hands, all the literary re- 
reputation ni ~ hich th derived its early influence and 
wate | wil ay resumed, in aaditien to the aid of distinguished 
in ever On the 2ist of Novemper all pro- 
i brought to bear ; but the most eae tant of 
arraanon tie fig eet uee hat 

rT Cc etai 

Prenetie 8 will be found in the Son ng for November and 


a aq i ae ot the 2ist Her 
Expee will be accompanied, without 
by a SUPPLEMENT of 24 columns, devoted to A 
poruiai DIGEST OF ALL THE RAILWAY CASES that 


7 since the 
present time. Bya ht le ag Movement of 1845 to the 











48 to show the p peg rs The object of this Digest 
resen ¢ law affecting al 
= hand a thee exact lis liability of every person c po he pe | ques 


Members of Provisional Committees, Pro- 
Moters, Allottees, and ‘Creditors.-6, Southampton-street, Strand. 





YO THE SCIENTIFIC. WORLD. 
CHARLES BUTTON, Manufacturing Chemist and of 
Chemical Apparatus, invites the attention of Men of Science to his 
Illustrated and Descriptive CATALOGUE, containing 300 Woop- 
curs, and Prices attac! 

Published at his Laboratory, 146, Holborn-bars, 
free by post, 8.6d, (N.B. If ordered through any 
country the postage will be saved.) 

c. ton receives shipments (every month), direct from the works 
abroad, of Chemical Apparatus in Berlin and Dresden Porcelain 
and German Glass. Fully described in * Button’s Catalogue.’ 


ECORATIONS in WOOD.—The unrivalled 


perfection at length attained by the Patent process of Cary- 
, enables its Proprietors to offer to the Public, at an extremely 
reduced price, every possible variety of Carved Wood for externa al 
and internal enrichment—thus substituting the genuine material 
for those numerons imitatious which have invariably been found 
fragile or unsatisfacto: 

Mouldings and Carvings of all kinds are thus supplied, adapted 
for Church or Library Fittings, Altar Chairs, Picture Frames, 
Chimney-pieces, and every description of Gothic or Elizabethan 
Furniture. 

Specimens may be seen and Drawings obtained at the Patent 
Wood Carving Offices, 444, West Strand, or at the Works, Ranelagh- 
road, Thames-bank. 


A MUSEMENT FOR CHRISTMAS.— 

TER & WESTLEY'S improved PHANTAS- 
M AGORA LANTERNS, with the new CHROMATROPE and 
DISSOLVING VIEWS, with every possible variety of Sliders, in- 
cluding Natural History,c ‘omic, yp Eg Moveable and Plain euee 
nomical, Views in the Holy Land, Scriptural, Portraits, &c. 
No.1, Lantern with Argand Lamp, in a Box, 20. 12s. Gd, No. 2 
Ditto, of larger size, 4d. 4s, The above are supplied with Lucernal 
Microsco; id 7 Sliders, at 31s. 6d. extra, 

Lists of the Sliders and Prices wu 
turers, CARPENTER & WESTL. 
London. 

NOINS of the ANCIENT ROMAN EM- 

/  PERORS.—A HISTORY of the SUCCESSION of the 


ANCIENT KOMAN EMPERORS, with the Prices of their Coins 
bearing Portraits, is just published by Peter Whelan, Dealer in 


rice Is, Gd. 
wokseller inthe 








m application to the Manufac- 
EY, Opticians, 24, Regent-street, 





Ancient and Modern Coins and Medals, 46,Strand, London, price 1+., 
| post, ls. 2d, Assignats of the French Revolution, 1s. each. Coins 
lexander, Caesar, Charlemagne, N 


c., and Brass Coins 
bs the Ancient Roman Emperors, 1s, each. Coins sent by post. 
Coins bought, sold, exchanged, valued, catalogued, &c. 





Sale bp Suction. 


STEREOTYPE, STEEL AND COPPER PLATES, 
COPYRIGHT, &c. &e. 

Mz. Fopeson will SELL by AUCTION, at his Great Room, 
Fleet-strect, (corner of Chancery-lane), on THURSDAY, 
Nov ember 26, at 1 
"HE COPYRIGHT, STOCK, STEEL and 
WOOD ENGRAVINGS, and STEREOTY PE PLATES, of 
Cumberland’s British and Minor Theatre, with Critical Remarks 
by D. G., ithe > Proprietor retiring from business); also the 
Stereoty opp plates to P. Egan's Boxiana, 3 vols, 8yo.— 
Life in paw od 7 Finish, 2 vols. 8vo.—Bunyan’s Pilgrim's Pro- 
ice og AS ar, 2 vols, kyo.—Hinton’s Guide to Prayer, 8vo., 
ao-g viewed, and printed particulars had at the place of 








ee MILLER’S NEW WORK. 
w ready, price 10s. 6d. cloth ; 17s. morocco. 
ICTURES of COUNTRY LIFE and SUM- 
MER RAMBLES in GREEN and SHADY PLACES 
ii THOMAS MILLER, Author of * ~_y~ of the Country,’ &e. 
apeaten —- Engravings on Wood, by Samuel Williams. 

Those who wish to know what rural iit e is, and those who can 

relish artistic description naturally yet beautifully composed, will 

thank us for os this pleasant volume to their notice. Noone 

paints better the paral life of England. The book is beautifully 
illustrated.”—Britann 


D. “Bogue, 86. Fleet-street. 


Boyar AND yoy ee ae 
small 8vo. with 400 Woodcuts, ¢ 
oy's TREASU RY of SPORT S, PASTIMES, 
and RECREATIONS, including all the Games and ‘Amuse- 
ments of Youth: copiously illustrated with Engravings by Samuel 
Williams. 
* The * Boy’s Treasury’ is a fascinating present, for youth.” 


ondon News, 
David Bogue, 86, Fleet- ae. 


NEW WORK ON SINGING, 
y, price 4s. 6d, cloth, gilt edges, 
THE SIN GIN G BOOK ; or, the Art of Singing 
at Sight taught 14 Progressive Exercises. eo J AMES 
TURLE, Organist of Menage gpl I cmd ; and EDWARD 
TAY LOR, ¢ oo. Professor of 
Bogue, 86, Fleet-street ; “ond all Booksellers. 
NEW WORK BY BOZ. 
Now Wit ice Is. a Second } Number o: 
DFALL NGS THE F IRM OF 
DOMBEY & an Whee, Ret Ratei, and for Exportation. 
LES DI 
With Nienatinas by HAB tory < “BROW NE. 
a on: Bradbury & Evans, Whitefriars. 
is day is published, price 2s. 6d. in roan tuck, 
per CHS. SOCKET - BOOK FOR 
1 d Frontispiece 
papers on Steel a Wood by Jonny 
OY L. 
London: ae at the Puncn Office, 85, Fleet-street. 
his day is published, IND 3s. 6d, 
ROMETHEUS BOUND : a Tragedy of 
ZESCHYLUS. opted in En et Metre. 
By CHARLES @G. PRO 


Fellow of Gonvile and aes Cs Colk 
Bark Waceiline printed 
acmillan 

















1847, 
and numerous 
eecu and Ricuarp 








cag Cath, iu 
or Macmillan. 
; ond George Bell, rerity Pres, : 





ready, price 6s. feap. 8vo. cloth, 
OZR ANI” IN EGYPT AND 
By the Rev. THOM AB WILSON, M.A. 
St. Peter’s Mancroft, Norwich. 
apa: Longman & Co. Paternoster-row. Norwich: Charles 
us. 
COMPLETION OF THE DUKE OF BEDFORD’S 
CORRESPONDENCE. 
This day is published, in 8vo. ie _oteo tee, the Third and Concluding 


THE, CORRESPONDENCE of JOHN, 


SYRIA. 





FOU RTI DUKE of BEDFORD; selected from the Originals 
feb Abe (1761 to 1770). With’ an Introduction by Lord 


Vol. 1(1742to 1748), 18s. 3 Vol.2(1749 to 1760), 15s. 


London y Longman, Brown, Green & Longmans. 
POEMS BY — ROGERS, ESQ. 


In two vohampes, illustrated ms, Jes Vignettes, from Designs by 
urner and Stothard, price 32s. boards, 


OEMS. By SAMUEL ROG ERS, ESQ. 


Each Volume _y be had separately. 
In two pocket remy ‘Mustrated by numerous Woodcuts, 


POEMS. By simu ‘cL ROGERS, ESQ. 
Sach volume may be had separately. 
Edward Moxon, 44, Dover-street. 


MR. WORDSWORTH’S ry 
ro. price 3 


In 7 volumes, foolscap 8v 


V ORDSW ORTIUS SOSr IC. AL" “WORKS. 
WORDSWORTHS “POETICAL WORKS, 


In one volume, 20s, cloth, 








2, ——___—_. POEMS OF EARLY AND 
LATE YEARS. _ 5s. clot’ 
3, = SONNETS, In one vol. 6s. cloth. 


—— 





EXCURSION. A Poem.6s. cloth, 


_ «Edward Moxon, 44, Dover-street. 


MR. CAMPBELL’S POEMS. 
In one volume, 8vo. illustrated by 20 Vignettes, from designs by 
— and 37 Woodcuts, from designs by Harvey, price 20s, 


((ANPBELL'S POETICAL WORKS. 
1. CAMPBELLS POETICAL WORKS. In one 


pocket volume, § 
2. CAMPBELLS “SHAKSPEARE, 
ion qeaotara Moxon, 44, Dover-street. 
In One Volume, with Poreo I YOAT price 10s, 6d. cloth, 
QHELLEY’ S POETICA 4 WORKS. 
bo Edited by te SHELLEY 
Also, price 5s. 
SHELLEY'S ESSAYS AND LETTERS 
FROM AERO. AD. Edited by Mrs. SHELLEY. 


ward Moxon, 44, Dover-street. 





In one vol, 








_ Fourth Edition, in two o wslumes. ric 2 cloth, 
P OEMS. By ALFRED TENNYSON, 


ice 2s. 6d. cle 
SONNETS. By CHARLES TENNYSON 
TURNER. 


Edward Moxon, 44, Dover-street. 





Second Edition, in two volumes, price 12s. cloth 


OE By THOMAS HOOD. 
Also, illustrated by 350 \ aw. price 10s, 6d. cloth, 
HOOD'’S OWN. A New Edition. 
; _Edward Moxon, 44, Dover-street.. 
BS RKE’S (E DMUND) MOST CELE- 

RATE D SPEECHES in PARLIAMENT, are this day 
published in* THE MODERN ORATOR, price 8%. 8d. in wrap- 
per ; 10s. in cloth. 

Aylott & Jones, 8, Paternoster-row. 

On the 25th instant will be payee: in noah on poem with 





* Judah's Lion,’ &c. &. 3rd e rice clot 
ADOC, THE OUT PCASt OF” ISRAEL; 
/, A Tale. By CHARLOTTE ELIZABETH. 


*yk this delightful work was one of the earliest of the gifted 
Authoress. It has been out bes print for many zones s the present 
edition will therefore be with increased pleasure by the 
numerous admirers of C horlotte Elizabeth. 

London: Aylott & Jones, 8, Paternoster-row. 


Just published, feap. 8vo. price 5s, 
K ING CHARLES THE FIRST, a Dramatic 
Poem, in Five Acts. Dedicated to the por of the 
Church’s Royal Martyr. By ARCHER GURNE 
Will ‘illiam I P ickering, 177, | P iccadilly. 


Sik IR ROBERT PEEL'S LIFE AND TIMES. 
h By W. COOKE TAYLOR, L.L.D. In Parts, at_ls., to be 
continued fortnightly, and in Divisions, 5s. 6d, each. Every Part 
will contain one Plate—every Division five Plates. Part L now 
ready ; Division I. on December Ist. 

Fisher, Son & Co. London. 


Second edition, much enlarged, Woodcuts, 3a. Gd, 
PARKES’S INTRODUCTION TO 
CHE MISTR RY. 
= ae and extremely lucid.” Medical Times.—“ Short, simple 
clear, and accurate.” Asiatic Journal.—* A text book for teachers. 
Westminster Review.—* Ought to eupenuede all other elementary 
works on chemistry.”—Monthly Maga. 
London: Whittaker & Co. ‘Ave Maria-lane, 
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MESSRS. WILEY AND PUTNAM’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


TRAVELS—HISTORY. 


2 vols, square 16mo. 7s. cloth, 


1. The Early Jesuit Missions in North 


America, compiled and translated | ang the Letters of the 
French Je ouits, with Notes. By WILLIAM INGRA- 
HAM KIP, M. A., Corresponding _ ae of the New York 
Historical Society. Forming Vols, 21 and 22 of * Library of 
American Books.” (Jn a few days.) 


“ Full of romantic adventure.”—New York Paper. 


Notes on North-Western America, 
the Valley of the Upper Mississippi, &«. By W. J. A. BRAD- 
FORD. (Ja a few days.) 


Memoirs, Official and Personal, with 
Gretches of Travels among the NORTHERN and SOUTH- 
ERN INDIANS; embracing a War E Remaanee, c. Descrip- 
tions of raanee along the Western Borders. THOMAS 
L. M'KENNY, late Chief of the Bureau of Int jan Affairs ; 
Author of the History of the Indian Tribes of North Ame: 
rica.” Royal Syo. illustrated with Engravings, 18s. cloth. 

(Now ready.) 


Recollections of Mexico. By Gen. 
THOMPSON, late Minister of the United States to Mexico. 
Svo. 12s, 

Col. Fremont’s Exploring Tour to 
Oregon and California. With Map and Illustrations, 8vo. 12s, 

Travels in Mexico. By A. M. 
GILLIAM, late United States Consul in California. vo. 
Plates, lis, 

Life in California. Post 8vo. plates, 
7s. 6d, 


Memoirs of the Administration of 


hington and John Adams. irom the Papers of Oliver 
t, Secretary ‘a the Treasury. By GEORGE GIBBS, 
, royal Svo. Sts. 


Capt. Wilkes’s Narrative of the Ex- 


ploring Expedition round the World. 5 vols. royal pre 500 
Engravings, S/. 8s,—Cheap Edition, 5 vols, med. 8vo, 2/. 1 


10. The Alps and the Rhine. By J. T. 


HEADLEY, Esq. 1lémo. 3s, 6d. 
By J. T. 


11. Letters from Italy. 
By 





HEADLEY, Esq. 16mo, 3. 6d. 


. The Pilgrim to Mont Blanc. 


” on. Dr. CHEEV ER. 16mo, (New Edition shortly.) 


13. The Pilgrim to the Jung Frau. By 
the same Author. 3s, 6d. (Shortly.) 
14. Kendall’s Travels in 


Western Prairies, &c. 2 vols, Plates, 16s, 


the Great 


15. Kidder’s Residence in Brazil. 


vols. Plates, 16s, 


2 ° = 

16. American Facts; or, Notes and Sta- 
tistics on the Resources, Government, Literature, &c. of the 
United States. With a Map, including Texas and Oregon. 
By G. P. PUTNAM. Post 8vo. 9s, 


. The Emigrant’s True Guide to the 


” United States, Tomo, 2s. 6d, 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 
18. Papers on Literature and Art. By 


8. MARG ARET FULLER, Author of a ‘Summer on the 
vol fe “Woman in the Nineteenth Century,’ &e. &e. 
vols, 

“These two volumes, slender in bulk, but rich in matter, 
are all we have seen of the writings of the author. If this 
be a fault in us, it is one we long to repair, for we have seen 
enough to assure us that Margaret Fuller is worthy to hold 
her place among the highest order of female writers of our 
aay. — Spectator, Sept. 2 

“ All these papers contain passages of striking beauty ; 
everywhere we gen my the welcome and unmistakable 
tokens of a mind whose forceful activity conventionalities 
have been unable to fetter, and whose aspirations and sym- 
ees, equally lofty and pure, do honour to humanity 

Ve shall hope for many such delightful and refreshing works 
in time to come.”— Critic, 
“It is books like these that revive one’s trust in the 
priectotes of freedom, that must elevate all mankin 
igher stage of existence. "— Douglas Jerrold, 


In2 


and 
toa 











9. Goethe's Dichtung und Wahrheit | 
* Poetry and Truth from my Life, the Autchiegueny of | 
Goethe.’ Translated by PARKE GODWIN | 
This is the first complete and githentio version of this great | 
work into English, a work of which Carlyle says—“ 
Autobiographies have come in our way, where so vi amicult 2 a 
matter was so successfully handled ; where perfect knowledge | 
could be found united with perfect tolerance ; and a personal 
narrative, poring along in soft clearness, showed us a man, 
and the objects that environed him, under an aspect so veri- 
similar, yet so lively, with an air dignified and earnest, yet | 
cheerful, even gay: a story as of a Patriarch to his | 
; such, indeed, as few men can be called upon to re- 
and few, ‘it called upon, could relate so well. What 
would we give for such an guteplegraghy of Shakspeare, of 
Milton, even of Pope, or Swi (In a few days, 


20. Mosses from an Old Manse. By 
BATHANIAL HAWTHORNE. 2 vols. 7s, 


“ Few prose writers possess so rich a treasury in the cham- 
bers of their imagination ; while our author's riches never 
make him extravagant. tie gives us what suffices for our 
thorough enchantment and fullest credence; but nothing 
more.” — Atheneum. 


21. Morals of Manners; or, Hints for 


our Young People. By Miss SEDGWICK. Royal 16mo, with 
Engravings and Ornamental Cover, price 2s, 


22. Hand-Book of Young Artists and 


Amateurs in Oil Painting, from the veilabentel Manual of 
Bouvier, with additional matter selected from Merimée, De 
Montabert, adapted for a text-book and for self-instruction. 
Post 8vo. 9s, 
23. Library of American Books and 
Translations. Uniformly bound in green cloth.— 
1. HAWTHORNE’S AFRICAN CRUISER. 33s. 6¢. 
2. Mr. POE'S TALES 3s. 6d. 
3. HEADLEY’S LETTERS from ITALY. 
4. MATTHEWS’S BIG ABEL, Is. 6d. 
5. CHEEVER’S PILGRIM to MOUNT BLANC, 3s. 6d. 
6. CHEEVER’S PILGRIM to the JUNG FRAU. 3s. 6d. 
7. SIMMS'S WIGWAM and CABIN. 3s. 6d. 
8. SIMMS’S WIGWAM and CABIN, Second Series. 
3s. 6d. 
9. Mrs. CLAVERS’S WESTERN CLEARINGS; or, Life 
in the Woods. 3s. 6d, 
= POE’S RAVEN, and other POEMS. 2s. 6d. 
. HEADLEY’S ALPS and the RHINE, 3s. 6d. 
= ee AMERICAN HISTORY and LITERA- 
6d, 


graceful, 


3s. Gd. 


3s. 
13. -“ DGE HALL’S WILDERNESS and WAR-PATH., 
38. 6d, 


14, 15. HAWTHORNE'S MOSSES from an OLD MANSE. 
2 vols. 


7s. 
16, w.. _— FULLER'S PAPERS on LITERATURE 
ART. 2 vols. 7s. 
18, 19. KIP’S EARLY JESUIT MISSIONS. 2 
(Just ready.) 
20, 21. ZSCHOKKE’S TALES. 
2 vols. 7s. 
22,23. GODETHE’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
Gopwin. 2 vols.7s. (Shortly.) 


vols. 7s. 
Translated by Gopwiy. 


Translated by 


SCIENCE AND ART. 


AMERICAN NATURAL HISTORY. 
In 15 quarto volumes, with several thousand Illustrations. 


ry ° . al 

24. The Natural History of the State 
of New York (comprising that of North America generally), 
in the following divisions : 

GEOLOGY—First District. B 
1 vol. 4to, with numerous plain an 
368, (Ready.) 

Ditto—Sucomp + amen By Prof. Emmons, 1 vol. 4to, 
plates, 360, (Rea 

—,, -THIRD Dirnicr By Prof. Van Nuxem. 
plates, Rea 

Ditto OURTH , By Prof. Hall. 1 vol. 4to. Plates, 
36s, (Ready.) 

ZOOLOGY—Mammatia._ By Dr. De Kay. With General 
Introduction by Governor Seward. 1 vol. sto. 3¢s,; coloured 
plates, 488, (Heady.) 

Ditto—Reptixes and Fisnes. By Dr. De Kay. 
34. 12s. ; coloured plates, 44. 4s. (Ready.) 

Ditto—Mo..vusca and Crustacea. By Dr. De Kay. 1 vol. 
4to. 362.; coloured plates, 4s, (eady.) 

Ditto—OrnitnoLtocy. By Dr. De Kay. 1 vol. 4to. 36s.; 
coloured plates, 48s, ( Ready.) 

BOTANY—A Fora of the State of New York ;_com- 
prising full Descriptions of all the Indigenous and Natu- 
ralised Plants, with Remarks on their Economical and 
Medicinal Properties. By Prof. Torrey. 2 vols. 4to. coloured, 
plates, 4/. 16s, (Vol. 1 ready.) 

MINERALOGY and CHEMICAL ANALYSIS. By 
Prof. Beck. 1 vol. 4to. plates, 36s. (Ready.) 

PALZONTOLOGY — Fossizs, Coan Formation, &. 1 
vol. 4t 


Prof. W. W. Mather. 
coloured illustrations, 


1 vol. 4to, 


2 vols, 4to. 





*4* Of the above, five are new, having just been published. 
The remaining volumes will appear shortly. 





25. Prof. Holbrook’s American Hey. 


petology. 5 vols. 4to, on sured pl: 
(Only 10 copies for sale) Pee half moroceo, i, 


| 26. Prof. Gray’s Botanical Text Book, 
Second Edition, enlarged (used at Edinburgh), Post syo, } " 

| 27. Prof. Mahan’s Civil Engineering, 
New Edition, greatly enlarged, svo. plates, lis, 


28. Mr. Colman’s European Agricul. 


ture. With Engravings. First vol. complete, syo, lia, 


29. Dr. Wallace's 


Treatise on the Eye 
12mo. 2s. dae 
“ Highly curious and interesting. —Sir J. FW. Herschel, 


30. Audubon’s Birds of America, 7 
vols, imperial 8vo., with 500 coloured Illustrations, 24, iu, 
31. Audubon’s American Quadrupeds, 


First vol. complete, in 13 parts, elephant f 
plates, many the size of fe. bSnenans Sitie, contenainges 


32. Gilroy’s Treatise on Weaving. By 
HAND and by POWER. 
royal Svo. Sls, Gd, 


THEOLOGY—PHILOLOGY. 
33. Prof. Alexander's Commentary on 


the Earlier Prophecies of Isaiah. vo. 15s, 


34, The Princeton Theological Essays, 


8vo. 15s, 


35. Prof. Stuart’s Commentary on the 


Apocalypse. 2 vols. 8vo. 30s, 


36. Prof. Bush’s Anastasis; or, The 


Resurrection of the Body Unscriptural and Unreasonabh 
Second Edition, 6s, oar 


37. Prof. Stuart’s Critical History and 


Defence of the Old Testament Canon. Post Syo, §s, 


38. Prof. Robinson’s Harmony of the 


Gospels, in Greek, newly arranged with Notes, Svo. 10s, 6d, 


39. Mr. Junkin on the Oath, as a Di- 


vine Ordinance. 12mo. 6s. 


40. Mr.Dowling’s History of Romanism, 


New Edition, Svo. plates, 18s. 
41. Bibliotheca Sacra. By Professors 
Edwards, Park, Stuart, and Robinson. First and Second 
volumes, each complete, royal Syo. 24s. each. Continued 


quarterly. 
16 vols. 8yo. 


42. Biblical Repository. 
Notes on the New Testa- 


Continued quarterly. 
‘ ’ 
43. Barnes's 
ment. The Author's genuine Edition, 9 vols. 12mo., with 
Maps and Plates, price only 2s, 6d, full bound in cloth. 
*y%* Those who wish the Author's American Edition should 
specify it in their orders. All others are incorrect and 
unauthorized. 


With numerous engravings, 


STANDARD PHILOLOGICAL WORKS. 
NEW EDITIONS, 
44. Prof. Nordheimer’s Hebrew Gram- 
mar. 2 vols. royal 8yo, 24s. 
45. Prof. Winer’s Greek Idioms of the 
New Testament, 15s, 
46. Prof. Robinson’s Edition of Gese- 
nius’s Hebrew Lexicon. 31s. 6d. 
47. Kithner’s larger Greek Grammar. 
By EDWARDS and TAYLOR. 18s. 
48, Dr. Webster’s English Dictionary, 
with 11,000 new Words. 2 vols. 3/. 3s, 
49, Prof. Owen’s Cyropadia of Xeno- 
phon, from the Text of Dindorf, With Notes, &. Post §v. 


10s. 6d, (Now ready.) . 
50. Prof. Owen’s Anabasis of Xeno- 
Owen’s Odyss 


phon. &s. 
51. Prof. 

Anthon’s Virgil’s neil. 
liad. 


ey of Homer. 
7s. 6d, 


52. Prof. 


lds, 


53. Prof. 


10s, 6d, 


% 
Anthon’s Homer's 


WILEY & PUTNAM, 6, Waterloo-place ; and all Booksellers. 
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NEW WORKS ON SCIENCE. 


I. 
CHEMISTRY OF THE FOUR 
SEASONS— 
:PRING, SUMMER, AUTUMN, WINTER. 
aaa with Engravings on Wood. 
Post 8vo. cloth, 10s. Gd. 
By THOMAS GRIFFITHS, 
professor of Chemistry in the Medical College of 
St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. 


Il. 


CHEMISTRY, METEOROLOGY, 
AND THE 
FUNCTION OF DIGESTION, 
Considered with Reference to Natural Theology ; 
being the Bridgewater Treatise. 
Third Edition, with much new matter, 8vo. cloth, 15s. 
By WILLIAM PROUT, M.D., F.R.S. 


Ill, 


CHEMICAL ANALYSIS, 
As practised in the Laboratory of Giessen. 
By C. REMIGIUS FRESENIUS. 
Edited by LLOYD BULLOCK, Member of the Chemical 
‘ Society, &c. 
QUALITATIVE, 8vo. cloth, 9s. 
QUANTITATIVE, 8vo. cloth, 14s. 
«| consider Dr. Fresenius’s work extremely useful for 
adoption in institutions where practical chemistry is taught. 
“[ean confidently recommend it, from my own personal 
experience, to all who are desirous of obtaining instruction 
in analysis, for its simplicity and usefulness, and the facility 
with which it may be comprehended.”—Baron Liebig. 


IV. 
A MANUAL OF CHEMISTRY ; 
With numerous Illustrations on Wood. 
Feap. 8vo. cloth, 12s, 6d. 
By GEORGE FOWNES, F.R.S. 
Professor of Practical Chemistry in University College, 
London. 

“An admirable exposition of the present state of che- 
nical science, simply and clearly written, and displaying a 
thorough practical knowledge of its details, as well as a 
profound acquaintance with its principles. The illustra- 
tions, and the whole getting up of the book, merit our 
highest praise." —British and Foreign Medical Review. 


By the same Author, 
Vv. 
CHEMISTRY, 
4S EXEMPLIFYING THE WISDOM AND BENEFI- 
CENCE OF GOD. 
Post 8vo. cloth, 6s. 
VI. 
VESTIGES OF THE NATURAL 
HISTORY OF CREATION. 


Fifth Edition, post 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


VIL. 


EXPLANATIONS. 
By the Author of 
‘Vestiges of the Natural History of Creation.’ 
Second Edition, post 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


VII. 
ELEMENTS OF NATURAL 
PHILOSOPHY ; 
Being an Experimental Introduction to the Physical Sciences. 
With numerous Illustrations on Wood. 
: By GOLDING BIRD, M.D., F.R.S. 
Second Edition, feap. 8vo. cloth, 12s. 6d. 


IX. 
AMANUAL OF MATERIA MEDICA 
AND THERAPEUTICS. 
Illustrated with numerous Engravings on Wood, 
By J, FORBES ROYLE, M_LD., F.R.S. 
Feap. 8vo. cloth, 12s. 6d. 


z 
PRINCIPLES OF GENERAL AND 
COMPARATIVE PHYSIOLOGY ; 


‘ended as an Introduction to the Study of Human Physi- 
dlogy, and as a Guide to the Philosophical Pursuit of 


— sistory. | Illustrated with numerous Figures on 


By W. B. CARPENTER, M.D., F.R.S. 
Second Edition, 8vo. cloth, 18s. 


Jou CuurcHiit, Princes-street, Soho. 


ly 


WORKS 
PUBLISHED BY 
CHAPMAN, BROTHERS, 
121, NEWGATE-STREET. 
And to be had (by Order ) of all Booksellers. 





Will be ready on the 20th inst., in 2 vols. post 8vo. cloth, 12s, 

(SHA RACTERISTICS OF MEN OF 
GENIUS: a Series of Biographical, Historical, and Critical 
Essays. Selected, by permission, chiefly from *The North Ameri- 
can Review,’ with Preface, by Joun CuarMan. 
Contents, 

Gregory VIL, Loyola, Pascal. 
Dante, Petrarch, Milton, Shelley, Byron, Scott, Goethe, Words- 

worth, the German Poets. 
Michael Angelo, Canova. 
Machiavelli, Louis 1X., Peter the Great. 


To be published early in December, in one handsome volume, 
cloth, gi 
Porms. By Rateu Watpo Emerson. 


Recently published, 
. ° P eer’ ° 
The Dramas of Iphigenia in Tauris, and 
Torquato Tasso, of Goethe ; and the Maid of Orleans of Schiller. 
Translated, (omitting some passages,) with Introductory Ke- 
marks, by ANNA Swanwick. Svo. cloth, 6s. 


“ The ‘ Iphigenia’ of Goethe has been already well done by Mr. 
William Taylor, of Norwich—but his version is not, by many de- 
grees, so readable as the one before us.”— Atheneum. 

“ The translations are very beautiful, and serve to make the mere 
English reader acquainted with two of the most perfect works ever 
written.”— Foreign Quarterly Review. 


Dr. Hermann Ulrici. vo. 12s, cloth. 


The Life of Jesus criti ally Examined. By 


Dr. David Friedrich Strauss. 3 vols. 8vo. 1/. 16s. cloth. 


“ Whoever reads these volumes without any reference to the 
German, must be pleased with the easy, perspicuous, idiomatic, 
and harmonious force of the English style. But he will be still 
more satistied when, on turning to the original, he finds that the 
rendering is word for word, thought for thought, and sentence for 
sentence.”— Prospective Review, 


A Discourse of Matters pertaining to Re- 
ligion. By Theodore Parker. Post 8yo. 7s. doth. 


A Retrospect of the Religious Life of 


England ; or, the Church, Puritanism, and Free Inquiry. By 
John James Tayler, B.A. Post Syo, 10s, 6d, cloth. 


Channing’s Works, Complete. Edited by 


Joseph Barker. Complete in 6 vols. 12mo. 6s. sewed ; 8%. clotli. 


Christianity: the Deliverance of the Soul, 
a Life. By William Mountford, M.A. 
cloth, 2s, 


Foolscap 8vo. 

An Inquiry concerning the Origin of 
Christianity. By Charles C. Hennell. Second Edition, 8yo. 
12s, cloth. 

Christian Theism. By the Author of 
*An Inquiry concerning the Origin of Christianity.’ 8vyo. 
2s. 6d, cloth. 

What is Religion? The Question stated. 
By Henry Colman. Foolscap 8vo. 1s, 6d. cloth. 


Two Orations against Taking away Human 
Life, under any Circumstances; and in Explanation and 
Defence of the misrepresented Doctrine of Non-Resistance. 
By Thomas Cooper, Author of * The Purgatory of Suicides.’ 
Post 8vo. 1s. in paper cover. 


A Kiss for a Blow. <A Collection of 


Sharia to Dissuade Children from Quarrelling. 18mo. 1s, éd. 
cloth, 


Illustrations of the Law of Kindness. By 


the Rev. G. W. Montgomery. Reprinted from the second 
American edition, 12mo. 1s. 


Lectures to Young Men. On the Culti- 


vation of the Mind, the Formation of Character, and the 
Conduct of Life. By George W. Burnap. Royal 8vo. 9d. 


Selections from the Writings of Fenelon. 
With a Memoir of his Life. By Mrs. Pollen, 12mo, 5s, cloth, 


Historical Sketches of the Old Painters. 
By a Author of the ‘Log Cabin.’ 2%. 6¢. paper cover; 
3s, clot. 


The Log Cabin; or, the World before 


You. By the Author of * Three Experiments of Living,’ &c. 





paper cover, ls, 6d, ; cloth, 2e,; extra cloth, gilt edges, 2s, bv, 


8, NEW BURLINGTON-sTREET, Nov. 14, 1846. 


MR. BENTLEY 
WILL IMMEDIATELY PUBLISH THE FOLLOWING 
NEW WORKS: 


lL. 
G. W. FEATHERSTONHAUGH, F.RS. &c. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. with Map and Plates, 
T Tay ‘Tt 
A CANOE VOYAGE TO THE 
SOURCES OF THE GREAT NORTH-WEST- 
ERN TRIBUTARY or tHe MISSISSIPPI, 

Called MINNAY SOTOR; or, ST. PETER’S RIVER. 

Containing a Detailed Account of the Stratification of the 
Lead and Copper Deposits in Wisconsin ; of the Gold Re- 
gion in the Cherokee Country, with Popular Sketches of 
Manners, &c. By G. W. FEATHERSTONHAUGH, F.RS. 
F.G.S. Author of ‘ Excursions through the Slave States.” 


In 3 a 8vo. 
THE WILL; 
Or, THE HALF BROTHERS. A Nove. 
SIR N. HARRIS NICOLAS. 


In 8vo. with Portraits, 


MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE AND TIMES OF 


SIR CHRISTOPHER HATTON, 


K.G., VICE-CHAMBERLAIN AND LORD CHANCELLOR 
TO QUEEN ELIZABETH ; 





Including his Secret Letters to the Queen, and the Corre- 
spondence of the most distinguished Statesmen and other 
Eminent Persons of the Period, now first published from 





j and his own * Letter-book.” 
| LAS, G.C.M.G. 


Shakspeare’s Dramatic Art, and his Rela- | 
tion to Calderon and Goethe. Translated from the German of | 


Original MSS. in the State Paper Office and British Museum 
By SIR N. HARRIS NICO- 


Iv. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


DANIEL DENNISON AND THE 
CUMBERLAND STATESMAN. 


By Mrs, HOFLAND., [Now ready. 


é 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
MEMOIRS OF THE 
7 Mi r) 
LIFE OF GENERAL PEPE. 
Comprising the PRINCIPAL MILITARY and POLITICAL 
EVENTS of MODERN ITALY. 
Written by Himserr. 
vi. 
Dedicated by permission to Her Majesty the Queen. 
In 6 vols. Svo. with numerous Engravings, (the first volume 
of which will be published at the end of November), 


A HISTORY OF THE ROYAL 
NAVY 


From the Conquest to the Wars of the French Revolution. 
By Sir N. HARRIS NICOLAS, G.C.M.G. 
vil. 
The Next Volume of ‘ Tuk STANDARD NovELs AND 
Romances’ will contain 


THE POACHER, 
By CAPT, MARRYAT. 
To be followed by 
THE HIGHLAND SMUGGLER, by J. B. Fraser. 
THE QUEEN MOTHER, by Miss CosTELLo, &c. &c. 
ALSO, NOW READY. 
THE GREAT OYER OF POISONING. 
The TRIAL of the EARL of SOMER- 


SET for the POISONING of SIR THOMAS OVERBURY, 
in the Tower of London, and Various Matters connected 
therewith, from contemporary MSS. By ANDREW AMOS, 
Esq., late Member of the Supreme Council of India. In 8vo. 
price 15s. neatly bound. 


Il. 
JOHN OF ENGLAND: an Historical 
Romance. By HENRY CURLING. In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


ML 
An ANTIQUARIAN RAMBLE in 
the STREETS of LONDON, with Anecdotes of their more 
celebrated Residents. By JOHN THOMAS SMITH, late 
Keeper of the Prints in the British Museum, Author of ‘ The 
Life of Nollekens,’ and ‘ A Book for a Rainy Day.’ Edited 
by CHARLES MACKAY, L.L.D. In 2 vols. 8vo, 









Iv. 
THE AUTHOR’S EDITION. 

A POET'S BAZAAR. By the Author 
of ‘ The Improvisatore.’ From the Danish, by CHARLES 
BECKWITH, Esq. In 3 vols. post 8vo. 1/. 11s, 6d., with a 
Portrait and Memoir of the Autbor. 


v. 

A PILGRIMAGE to the TEMPLES 
and TOMBS of EGYPT, NUBIA, and PALESTINE, in 
1845-46. By Mrs. ROMER. In 2 yols. 8yo. with numerous 
Engravings, 1/, 8s. 

Ricuarp BentLey, New Burlington-street. 





(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 
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CHAPMAN & HALL'S 
NEW GIFT BOOKS. 


1 


TALES OF WOMAN’S TRIALS. 
By MRS. 8. C. HALL. 

Embellished with Seventy Illustrations on Wood, drawn 
by J. Noel Paton, E. M. Ward, E. Corbould, H. C. Selous, 
J. Gilbert, R. R. M‘lan, &e. 

In a handsome volume, large 8vo. elegantly bound and gilt, 
price 1. 1s. 


I. 
JRENDEN'S BEAUTIES OF MOORE. 
SECOND SERIES, 


Containing Twenty-four Portraits of the principal Female 
Characters in his Works, from Paintings made expressly 
by S. Hart, R.A., W. P. Frith, A.R.A., A. Elmore, A.R.A., 
KE. M. Ward, A. Egg, &c. &e, Engraved in the highest 
style of Art, by, and under the Superintendence of 
MR. EDWARD FINDEN, with descriptive Letter-press. 


Imperial quarto, elegantly bound in red morocco, gilt edges, 
2. 2s.; or in Atlas quarto, with Proof Impressions of the 
Plates, on India paper, price 31. 3s. 

Also, 
FIRST SERIES, 
BOUND UNIFORMLY WITH THE ABOVE. 


THE 


[Ris DIAMONDS ; 
: OR, A THEORY OF IRISILT WIT AND BLUNDERS, 
COMBINED WITH OTHER KINDRED SUBJECTS, 
By JOUN SMITH, 

One of the Editors of the Liverpool Mercury, late Lecturer 
on Education and Geographical Science, &c, 
With Illustrations by “ Putz.” 

Small 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 

(On the 23rd instant. 


Iv. 
THE SHOES OF FORTUNE, 
AND OTHER TALES. 
By HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN. 
With Four Lithographic Illustrations, by Orro 
SpPEcKTER, and Eight Wood-cuts. 
Smail 8vo. cloth, price 5s. 
(On the 23rd instant. 


FOR JUVENILE READERS. 
1. 
MY OWN ANNUAL. 
AN ILLUSTRATED GIFT BOOK FOR BOYS AND 
GIRLS, 
Edited by MARK MERRIWELL. 
WITH ONE HUNDRED ENGRAVINGS. 

Smail 8vo. cloth, extra gill, price 5s. 

(On the 23d instant. 


II. 


(THE HORSE AND HIS RIDER; 
Or, Sketches and Anecdotes of that Noble 
Quadruped and of Equestrian Nations. 
By ROLLO SPRINGFIELD. 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Small 8vo. cloth, price 5s. 
(On the 23rd instant. 


Ill. 


FL ERDSMEN AND TILLERS OF 
. THE GROUND; 
OR, ILLUSTRATIONS OF EARLY CIVILIZATION. 
By MRS. PERCY SINNETT. 
WITH COLOURED ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Small Ato. cloth, price 4s. 6d. 
(On the 23rd instant. 


Lllustratey Works 
SUITED FOR THE OLD AND YOUNG, 
AND ADAPTED FOR 
CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


1, 
THE ILLUMINATED COMMON 
PRAYER BOOK. 


With Ornamental Borders, Initials, Titles, &c., in Gold and 
Colours. 


One Volume, royal 8vo. Cloth, morocco, or vellum. 


2. 
CHILDE HAROLD’S 
PILGRIMAGE. 


Portrait and Sixty Vignettes. 
8vo. 21s. cloth. 


3. 
FAVOURITE HAUNTS AND 
RURAL STUDIES. 
By Epwarp Jesse, Esq. 


With numerous Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 


4. 
DAYS OF DEER-STALKING. 
By Wituiam Scropr, F.R.S. 
Third and Cheaper Edition. 
With numerous Woodcuts, by FE. and Cu. Lanpsegr. 
Crown 8yvo. 


rc 


FAMILY ARABIAN NIGHTS. 


Mr. LANB’S TRANSLATION, 


With Notes, and 600 Woodcuts. 3 vols. post 8vo. 


6 


THE FAIRY RING. 


A New Collection of TALES and STORIES for Young 
Persons. 


Nlustrated by RICHARD DOYLE. 
Feap. 8vo. 


THE CHARMED ROE: 


A Tale, Ilustrated by OTTO SPECKTER. 16mo. 


8. 
PUSS IN BOOTS. 
With Twelve Illustrations, by OTTO SPECKTER. 
16mo. 


9. 
STORIES FOR CHILDREN; 
From the HISTORY of ENGLAND. 
A New Edition. 
Illustrated with 24 Woodcuts. Square 16mo. 


Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 





Cuapman & Hatt, 186, Strand. 


Or, THE LITTLE BROTHER and SISTER. 


MR. MURRAY’S MONTHLY LIBRARY 


—_— 


Publishing Monthly, price 2s. 6u., or Alternat: 
cloth, price 6s, 


THE HOME AND COLONIAL 
LIBRARY. 


Printed in good readable type, on superfine Paper, and 
designed to furnish the highest Literature of the pa 
sisting partly of ornIGINAL Works, and partly of New Ej 
tions of PorpULAR PUBLICATIONS, 

AT THE LOWEST POSSIBLE PRICE, 


© Months ig 


The following Eighteen Volumes, have already appeared — 
Vos. 


1, BORROW’S BIBLE in SPAIN. 
2, 3. TEBER’S JOURNAL in INDIA. 
4. IRBY and MANGLES'S TRAVEIS 


—DRINKWATER'S SIEGE of GIBRALTAR, 


5 IAY’S MOROCCO and the 
MOORS—LETTERS from the BALTIC, 


-THE AMBER WITCH- 


SOUTHEY’s CROMWELL and BUNYAN. 


. MRS. MEREDITITS N. 8. WALES 
—BARROW’S LIFE of DRAKE. 


. FATHER RIPA in CHINA~ 


LEWIS'S WEST INDIES. 


. SKETCILES of PERSIA. 
JOHN MALCOLM. 


. THE FRENCIL in ALGIERS— 


THE FALL of the JESUITS. 


. BRACEBRIDGE HALL. 


WASHINGTON IRVING. 


. DARWIN’S NATURALIST'S 


VOYAGE, 


. LIFE of CONDE. By Lorp Manos. 


By Sir 


By 


. BORROW’S GYPSIES in SPAIN. 
. MELVILLE’S MARQUESAS 


ISLANDS. 


. LIVONIAN TALES— MEMOIRS 
of a CHURCH MISSIONARY. 


. SIR ROBERT SALF'S BRIGADE 


—LETTERS from MADRAS. 


. HIGHLAND SPORTS. By 


CHARLES ST. JOHN. 


To be followed by 
. SIR FRANCIS HEAD’S PAMPAS. 
. THE SPANIARDS and their COUNTRY. 
By RICHARD FORD. 


. TWO SIEGES of VIENNA by the TURKS. 
By the EARL of ELLESMERE. 


_ TALES of a TRAVELLER By 
WASHINGTON IRVING. 


. THE STORY of the BATTLE @ 
WATERLOO. By Rev. G. R. GLEIG. 


i NY. 
. Ww f LIBERATION in GERMA) 
bad + *. Gerwax. By SIR ALEXANDER 


GORDON. 


Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 
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joNDON, SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 14, 1846. 


REVIEWS 


The Spanish Drama : Lope de Vega and Calderon. 
By G. H. Lewes. Knight & Co. 
Tuis volume contains a lively, though brief, 
count of the two most eminent dramatists of 
: in. Their principal works are analyzed and 
vritically estimated. Mr. Lewes also attempts 
to trace the psychological origin and influences 
of the Spanish drama. Of the two celebrities 
o whom his attention is chiefly directed, Lope 

de Vega is, evidently, his favourite. 

We agree with the author of the volume be- 
fore us, that this wonder of mental fecundity 
has been treated with injustice. There is no 
eror of judgment more general or seduc- 
tive than shat which arises out of our tendency 
to anticipate results upon the principle of asso- 
ciation. Thus, we often infer that a spendthrift 
has a warm heart, and that a prudent man is 
yanting in generosity, because kindness is 
known to be liberal and caution is frequently 
connected with self-interest. But surely, in 
point of fact, there are many unfeeling prodi- 
wails and wary philanthropists. By analogous 
reasoning, itis equally unfair to assume that 
because haste and inexperience are usual asso- 
ciates, rapidity always implies frivolity. Mr. 
Lewes defends his client with much earnestness 
and effect :— 

“Lope de Vega has been written down. Ile has 
been judged according to a standard he would have 
rejected ; aud has naturally been found wanting. 
He has been termed an Improvisatore, on account of 
his rapidity.“ To conclude that his plays had no 
greater merit than those of the Improvisatori, was 
aeasy process. Easy, but false. He has also been 
spoken of contemptuously as a slapdash writer whose 
sole merit is fecundity ; as if that, by the way, were 
scmmonamerit! But, in spite of criticism, Lope 
remains one of the most extraordinary writers in the 
annals of literature. Extraordinary if estimated 
oly by the amount of his productions; but fur more 
when we think of their ease, grace, beauty, and 
utractiveness. To write much, and to write rapidly, 
ueempty boasts. The world desires to know what 
you have done, and not how you did it. But to write 
the enormous quantity that Lope de Vega wrote is, 
initself, a feat; and to reach striking excellence in 
compositions so multifarious is a feat still more 
amazing. No one supposes that Lope reached per- 


fection in any one composition: it would be to sup- 


pose Nature violating her consistency. But we are 
asured, by no very favourable critic, that ‘even the 
rudest, most incorrect and verbose of his works are 
inbued with a poetic spirit which no methodical art 
can create ;’ and we are further convinced, that to 
his excellence more than his fertility he owed that 
astounding fame which, except Calderon, none of his 
brother dramatists approached. Lope sprang at once 
to the summit of theatrical excellence. He fixed the 
tate of his country as Shakspere fixed ours ; and in 
spite of all changes in taste, and an occasional reac- 
tion by the imitators of the French classic school, he 
still the standard of excellence. It has, however, 
vith foreign critics, been a hasty conclusion, that 
npidity and fertility being incompatible with revision 
and elaboration, therefore Lope’s plays must necessa- 
tly be bad ; things written for the day and forgotten 
wthe morrow. Yet they have outlived that morrow: 
they have outlived two centuries ; and the memory 
{them will live as long as the Spanish language. 
The conclusion is false, because the premises were 
ualse, Had Shakspere written with the rapidity and 
fality of a Lope, it is questionable what sort of 
productions they would have been; and this because 
tranatic expositions of character and passion demand 
forethought, care, and rigorous judgment. But the 
theatrical exposition of plot, incident and collision, 
hich were Lope’s object, demanded no such ma- 
tured, nicely-balanced reflection and revision. Once 
ge a man the talent for such exposition of a plot 

h surprising combinations, and one sees no 
tason why he should not write rapidly. Lope’s 





works are of that kind which gain nothing by com- 
pression. He was fertile because not deep. Dra- 
matic evolution of character, searching penetration 
into motives, subtle analysis of passions, were not his 
forte. Viewed in this light, the fertility of Lope de 
Vega is honourably appreciated. We see that where 
elaboration would be useless, exuberance is rich- 
ness. The comparative insignificance of each indi- 
vidual production renders fecundity a greater object. 
Our Shaksperian drama is a majestic oak whose roots 
strike deep down into their mother earth, whose 
branches stretch high and wide into the air, beneath 
whose shade thousands may retire from the world, to 
contemplate its workings at their ease. This oak is 
the grandest of trees: strength, beauty, usefulness, 
delight, variety, and grace, unite in it. It is of 
eternal substance. The gnarled, twisted branches 
are tipped with leaves of unexampled grace, and 
amidst those leaves are clustered acorns, every one of 
which would in its turn produce a forest. It is this 
World within a World—this prodigality of potential 
existence—which is Shakspere’s endlesscharm. Not 
so the Spanish drama: it is a stem of clover, fragile, 
delicate, brilliant, but passing quickiy away. One 
oak ennobles a field, and testifies the energy of 
nature ; but the field must flush with myriad stems 
of clover, or it will be barren. Lope de Vega was 
prodigiously fertile, because prodigiously clever. 
There was no sluggishness in his brain, no hesitation 
in his pen. He knew precisely what ought to be done, 
and did it. With a bold firm hand, he dashed off 
his spirited outlines, certain of their effect. If he 
was no more than a sketcher, it must be owned that 
he was a great sketcher. If to be a play-wright is 
no superhuman accomplishment, I must still think 
to be a Lope de Vega requires a mind so remarkable 
as to be without parallel. ‘It is true,’ says a critic, 
‘that heaven had united in this man the genius of 
several poets; and prodigally bestowed upon him 
the treasures of imagination, the gift of invention, 
and that of painting; facility, clearness, elegance, 
harmony, and flexibility. He had a memory richly 
stored, and has the air of inventing even in his recol- 
lections. He is a labourer who never fatigues him- 
self, and whose works never seem laborious.’* It 
must not be forgotten that Lope addressed himself to 
a nation with different culture and different tastes 
from our own. Shakspere would have found few 
admirers there ; Moliére not very many more. The 
audience cared not for character, nor for weighty 
verses pregnant with wisdom. They wanted rapid 
and exciting stories of intrigue, plentifully adorned 
with rhetoric, jokes, and conceits. What says La 
Cueva, in his Art of Poetry, respecting the exccllences 
of the Spanish stage ? 

Mas la invencion., la gracia, y tranza es propia 

a la ingeniosa fabula de Espaiia. 

No qual dicen sus emulas impropia 

scenas y actos suple la maraia 

tan intricada y lasoltura de ella 

inimitable de ninguna estraia. 

Invention, interest, sprightly turns in plays, 

Say what they will, are Spain’s peculiar praise ; 

Her's are the plots which strict attention seize, 

Full of intrigue, and yet disclosed with ease : 

Hence scenes and acts her fertile stage affords 

Unknown, unrivalled on the foreign boards. 
Lope’s comedies are the ideal of this species. I do 
not think highly of the species, but I do think highly 
ot his manner of treating it. The critic of foreign 
literature has no right to object to a poet for not 
having written according to his taste; he can only 
demand that the taste of the audience addressed 
should be consulted ; if that does not accord with his 
own, let him be silent on the matter. I conceive 
therefore that Lope’s success in Spain is sufficient 
proof of his having hit the Spanish taste ; and 
although he would never be estimated so highly with 
us, I also conceive that the study of his works would 
be very beneficial to our aspiring dramatists.” 

But why does the plea which the author 
urges in support of Lope de Vega lose its force 
when applied to Calderon? How is it that, 
while the former is justified on the ground of 
his fidelity to national taste and feeling, the 
latter is reprehended for his obedience to the 
same influences? 
the intention of testing the merits of this poet 





* Puibusque, 


True, Mr. Lewes disclaims | 





by any other standard than that which the 
ethics and religious creed of his own country 
supply :—but when we find that every objection 
taken against Calderon is founded upon points 
which are referable to his conformity with the 
tenets of the Romish Church, we must take leave 
to think that his critic is more liberal in his doc- 
trines than consistentin their application. The 
lax morality of Calderon’s heroes, their regard 
for mere external honour, their recklessness of 
human life, their proneness to revenge, and 
their redemption by a mere act of external faith, 
are the necessary sequences of his national 
belief. If it be urged, that a great poct ought 
to rise superior to conventional errors, however 
general their sanction, we concede the argu- 
ment. But thisis not the ground taken by Mr. 
Lewes. Nor, measured by the standard of our 
religious ideal, is there any poet of past times 
who can be acquitted of offence. Dante, and 
even Shakspeare, submitted to such a test, 
would be found wanting. That poets should 
embody the purest ethics of their own age— 
nay, that they should disclose to it progressive 
views of morality—may reasonably be demanded. 
But that they should altogether transcend local 
custom and belief, and fully anticipate the de- 
velopements of coming centuries, is more than 
we are entitled to ask of man. In proportion 
to the attainment of this prevision, Genius is, 
doubtless, magnified; but such excellence is 
rather to be thankfully accepted than rigorously 
exacted. 

In Dr. Ulrici’s masterly comparison of Shak- 
speare with Calderon, he has shown the neces- 
sary results in dramatic art of a faith which 
separates religion from the moral sentiments. 
Where the obedience enjoined by the church is 
independent of the conscience and the sym- 
pathies, it will be possible for a man, conven- 
tionally speaking, to be sincerely orthodox 
and yet heinously immoral. Where the Drama 
recognizes a religious creed thus isolated from 
impulses of character, the ebullitions of natural 
idles will be often substituted by formal and 
speculative descriptions of emotion. In the 
nterely objective state of mind engendered by 
such a system, the symbols of feeling will be 
curiously analyzed, instead of being spontane~ 
ously quickened by the underlying idea. ‘To 
this cause may be referred not only the discre- 
pancies which exist between the religious and 
moral aspects of Calderon’s characters, but also 
the frigid elaboration of his dialogue. It was, 
we think, the duty of Mr. Lewes to have pointed 
out what his author had achieved within the 
limits imposed by his belief,—instead of up- 
braiding him for having conformed thereto. 
Their bearing upon dramatic art is recognized ; 
and Mr. Lewes professes to receive them as a 
general apology pro tanto for Calderon’s errors: 
—but we do not find this lenity displayed in his 
practice. The poet is criticized as if he had 
lived in England in the nineteenth century,— 
and had read the ‘ Biographical History of Phi- 
losophy.’ 

There is no form of belief, however limited 
or perverted, which is not the index to a truth, 
The religious principles of Calderon we | indeed 
seem inchoate, narrow and external, when 
contrasted with the profounder and more ex- 
tended views of other countries and later times: 
but regarded as the teacher of a people sensuous 
rather than reflective—who required that truth 
should be presented not in argument but in 
symbols,—Calderon acquires a value which it 
is difficult for us to appreciate. Nor was the 
meaning (however relatively incomplete) which 
informed his emblems devoid of a lofty signi- 
ficance. When, in the Purgatorio de San Pa- 
tricio, we find Ennio, after a career of atrocity, 
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redeemed by the remorse which followed his 
invasion of the convent’s sanctuary at the 
prompting of unhallowed passion, we must be 
permitted to see a principle where Mr. Lewes 
finds only an inconsistency. The doctrine 
which Calderon sought to enforce is this :— 
Though a man violate the whole range of moral 
obligation, he is not beyond deliverance if he 
retain a consciousness of the divine. Again, 
in The Wonderful Magician,—where Justina, 
tempted by the Demon to an unholy passion for 
Cyprian, triumphs over his seductions by com- 
mitting herself to the protection of Heaven,— 
Mr. Lewes exclaims, “ How delighted must the 
audience have been at this victory over a Demon 
by the mere announcement of a faith in God !”’ 
We cannot suppose that Calderon intended the 
Demon to be vanquished by the simple exorcism 
of a phrase,—but by the pious attitude of mind 
wet 4 the phrase indicated. Justina does not 
only assert her belief—she embodies it in her 
life. We must leave tothe critic the monopoly 
of his ridicule :— 

“Unable to give Cyprian the real Justina, the 
Demon determines on deceiving him with a phan- 
tom. A figure, enveloped in a cloak, appears, and 
bids Cyprian follow. He enters on the next scene with 
the fancied Justina in his arms, In his transport 
he takes off the cloak, and instead of Justina dis- 
covers a skeleton, who replies to his exclamation of 
horror: 

Asi, Cipriand, son 
Todas las glorias del mundo! 

*Such are the glories of this world,’—a truly Catholic 
sentiment! In this terrific situation we recognize 
Calderon the inquisitor and Calderon the playwright ; 
but Calderon the artist is net recognizable. As a 
piece of stage-effect this skeleton is powerfully con- 
ceived; as a religious warning it is equally powerful; 
as art it is detestable. It is a fine situation, though 
he has used it twice elsewhere; but the consistency 
of the play is violated by it. If the Damon wished 
to seduce Cyprian, would he have attempted to do 
so by such means? No. But Calderon here, as 
elsewhere, sacrifices everything to a coup de thédtre: 
is this the style of an artist?” 

We strongly suspect that the Demon had little 
option as to his stratagems,—and that he could 
only make the best of very limited resources. 
At all events, he might find some consolation 
for his own defeat in the disappointment of 
Cyprian. Mr. Lewes treats of motives and their 
results as positively as ifhe were announcing 
mathematical axioms. He concedes no play to 
impulse. He would have the arrow aimed at 
the “ bull’s-eye”’ without allowing for the wind. 
In no sense can we admit that the transfor- 
mation of the counterfeit Justina into a ske- 
leton is artistically execrable. Broadly as it 
appeals to the senses, nothing can be finer than 
the idea which pervades it:—that our desires are 
poisoned at their essence if obtained by an evil 
agency. Sin can but realize the externality 
of good ;—it clasps the beautiful and finds it 
ashes! 

One example more. 


In the play entitled 
‘ Life is a Dream,’ Sigismund, the heir to the 
throne, is confined by his father, Basilio, in a 
dungeon, and kept in ignorance of his parent- 


age and claims. The motive to this apparent 
cruelty is the threatening conjunction of the 
stars at the birth of Sigismund; from which Ba- 
silio infers that his son is likely to prove a wicked 
man and a cruel sovereign, and by his example 
to transform his kingdom into a “school for 
treason and for vice.”” Parental affection, and a 
sense of injustice in punishing Sigismund on 
speculation and for uncontracted guilt, suggest 
an expedient by which the duties of the father 
and those of the patriotic monarch may be recon- 
ciled. The King resolves to invest his son with 
the honour to which he is entitled,—and to 
test his character by his conduct in elevation. 
Unfortunately for Sigismund, he proves rash, 





imperious and selfish. He is, therefore, recon- 
veyed, in a trance, to his dungeon; and induced, 
with some difficulty, to believe that the recent 
change in his fortune had transpired in a dream. 
He is then asked whether his conduct in the 
alleged vision of power deserved that he should 
attain to its actual enjoyment. The prince is hum- 
bled and silenced by a consciousness of his errors. 
He is subsequently rescued by the people, and 
installed in p woe ag Profiting by the sense of 
his demerits, and chastened by the recollection 
of the fleeting prosperity that had evaporated in 
a dream, he becomes a just and compassionate 
ruler. All this seems to us conceived and de- 
veloped with exquisite art. The oppression 
which Sigismund had endured, the ignorance by 
which his life has been enveloped, sufficiently ac- 
count for the intemperance which he exhibited on 
his first release. His ultimate reform, by a fore- 
taste of life’s brevity and change, is a noble 
conception nobly carried out. No consideration 
is more calculated to purify and soften a proud 
and impetuous nature than that which discloses 
to it the frailty and evanescence of mortal en- 
joyments. However justly valued, however 
closely embraced, their tenure may be measured 
by a throb of the heart that hoards them! What 
patience, humility, and love—what aspirations 
after the truly permanent—may a sense of this 
truth elicit!) That Calderon should have con- 
veyed it to his hero by an imagined dream, 
and made him reap the practical benefit of 
that experience in after life, surely denotes an 
exalted wisdom on the part of the dramatist. 
Mr. Lewes objects that Sigismund did not 
dream,—but only supposed that he dreamt; 
and protests that he can see no philosophy in 
the play! The reader must decide between the 
poet and his reviewer. 

The great error of this book is, that it substi- 
tutes the logic of the understanding for that 
of the imagination. Thus, many of Calderon’s 
most impassioned and imaginative bursts — 
which might in every instance be paralleled 
by glorious passages from Shakspeare—appear 
to Mr. Lewes only extravagant and insane. By 
way of specimen, take the following dialogue 
between Sigismund and his gaoler; to which we 
append the comment of the essayist :— 

* Clotaldo. \f, Sigismund, thou know’st thy fate is such, 
That e’en ere thou wert born, by Heaven’s decree, 

Death was thy portion; if thou knowest too 

That these thy chains are meant to curb thy fury, 

A bridle and a limit to thy pride, 

What means this boasting? Soldiers, bar the door, 

Bury him in the dungeon! (The soldiers fasten the door.) 
Sigismund (within). Oh ye heav’ns, 

Ye acted wisely when ye took my freedom. 

Against you I had been a giant. To break 

The glass and crystal of yon glittering sun, 

Upon a base of rock I would have piled 

Mountains of jasper. 

Let the reader notice the extravagance of this speech, 

and say how undramatic it is.” 

Can Mr. Lewes not recal a similar gush of 


passionate emotion from another poet — 
And if thou prate of mountains, let them throw 
Millions of acres on us; till our ground, 
Singeing his pate against the burning zone, 
Makes Ossa like a wart ! 


It is not, however, to be denied that the book 
has merits. The narrative is lucid and interest- 
ing. The views of the writer are expressed with 
an earnestness which leaves no doubt of their 
sincerity ;—and they are frequently suggestive, 
even when incorrect. If Mr. Lewes can but 
attain to a more enlarged and reverent estimate 
of imaginative genius, he will, we doubt not, be 
fully qualified to criticize it. 





The Physical Atlas. By H. Berghaus, L.L.D., 
Professor of Geodesy, Berlin, and A. K. 
Johnstone, F.R.G.S., Geographer to Her 
Majesty at Edinburgh. London, Johnston 
& Co. 

‘* Dites-moi tout volre systeme dans un mot,” was 

the moderate request of Madame de Staél to— 





we forget which member of t a ie a 
school of German Philoso — eesti 
entire science in a single glance, 
reasonable demand of the follower of Science j 

7 : ce in 
our day. We have no time for delay. Tj 
flies—the mechanism of the heavens om 
whirling onward—the railway wheels hy 
us along the rapid course of modern ify. 
and unless we can catch impressions of the 
truths of that world which we so rapid] skin 
with something like a coup-d eil mn shal 
stand a fair chance of gaining no more perfect 
notions of its system than a passenger has of its 
topography and antiquities from an Ex resg 
train. The age of the world in which men hal 
time to study is gone by. We, of these days, have 
too much to see and too little time to see it in 
We have to take the tour of life as Englishmen 
used to take the tour of Europe,—posting through 
it, and seeing it only by omitting what was most 
worthy of examination. No wonder that we 
cease to be students, in the sense of the more 
sleepy times, when we have so much to study! 
No wonder that we hate big books, long poems, 
learned dissertations, and diffuse philosophers! 
—We are inahurry! We cannot wait for rumi- 
nation or digestion. We must have our science 
administered, like our medicines, in concentrated 
globules. Put your whole system into a sen- 
tence and we will try to find room for it: 
embody it in quarto, and you may as well bury 
it. Dites-moi tout votre systéme dans un mot~ 
is a generic expression of the spirit of the 
times. 

This should have been the motto of the work 
before us:—since it proposes to present each 
science to the reader at a single glance. An 
entire kospo¢c is given on a page of imperial 
octavo! The work consists of thirty sheets; 
and is to develope some five-and-twenty seps- 
rate sciences. Non omnes omnia possumus may 
be true enough even yet ;—but henceforth, the 
man who can buy the knowledge of more 
thana score of sciences for 10/. may consider 
himself in a fair way to become a walking ency- 
clopedia. 

The book before us is, in short, a graphic 
encyclopedia of the sciences—an Atlas of 
human knowledge done into maps. _ It exem- 
plifies the truth which it expresses,—that he who 
runs may read. The Thermal Laws of Leslie it 
enunciates by a bent line running across a map 
of Europe ;—the abstract researches of Gauss 
it embodies in a few parallel curves winding 
over a section of the globe ;—a formula of La- 
place it melts down to a little patch of mezzo- 
tint shadow ;—a problem of the transcendental 
analysis, which covers pages with definite inte- 
grals, it makes plain to the eye by a little stip 
pleing and hatching on a given degree of lon- 
gitude! All possible relations of time and 
space, heat and cold, wet and dry, frost and 
snow, volcano and storm, current and tide, 
plant and beast, race and religion, attraction 
and repulsion, glacier and avalanche, fossil 
and mammoth, river and mountain, mine and 
forest, air and cloud and sea and sky—all in 
the earth, and under the earth, and on the earth, 
and above the earth, that the heart of man 
has conceived or his head understood—are 
brought together by a marvellous microcosm, 
and planted on these little sheets of paper— 
thus making themselves clear to every eye. 1 
short, we have a summary of all the cross- 
questions of Nature for twenty centuries,—and 
all the answers of Nature herself set down and 
speaking to us voluminous systems dans wn mol. 

The chief contributor to the work, Professor 
Berghaus, has long been well known for his 
more than German research and minuteness of 
detail: and the establishments over which he 
presides at Potsdam and Berlin give him 
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none d = B we believe, - 
conferre' overnment on this 
ser ati investi a. Mr. Johnstone, 
= English editor, is well known as a geographer 
f great accuracy and research : and it is cer- 
- that this work will add to his reputation,— 
for it is beautifully engraved, and accompanied 
with explanatory and tabular letter-press of 

at value, It is to be completed in ten 
_ os notice asan interesting specimen of the 
bird's-eye Views of human knowledge which it 
contains, the Ethnographic Map of Britain, by 


wers and m 


Gustaf Kombst,—a political refugee long resident 
in this country, of high merit, but little known ; 
and who, since its appearance, has come to an 
untimely end—we fear through that sad lack 


of provision for scientific men which so un- 
happily distinguishes our country. On this 
piebald map, we see, at a glance and in a man- 
ner not easily misunderstood or readily forgot- 
ten, the result of the many revolutions of race 
that have left us that cross of various breeds 
into which, we flatter ourselves, we have 
combined the greatest number of good qualities 
with the least of bad. We see how Great Britain 
and Ireland are inhabited by people belonging 
to two great varieties of the Caucasian species 
—the Celtic and Teutonic ; how the several 
classes of these races, under different names, 

ssed different parts of the empire; and 
ow the Scandinavians in the East, the Picts in 
the North, and the Erse and Gael and Welsh 
inthe West, spotted it all over with differences 
of language, manners, and physical constitu- 
tion,—still amply recognized in the different 
idioms and provincialisms of the different coun- 
tries, But words can give no fairnotion of what 
such a map teaches;—and we must refer the 
reader to itself. The work is both well engraved 
and judiciously organized: and this is all we 
shall say until it is finished,—as minute criti- 
cim on a part would be premature. 





Canada and the Canadians in 1846. By Sir 
Richard H. Bonnycastle. 2 vols. Colburn. 


Tue former works of Sir Richard Bonnycastle 
have prepared our readers for entertainment 
vhen he appears before them; and they will 
not be disappointed by the present publication. 
Our own experience assures us that he who takes 
up these volumes will be in no hurry to lay 
thm down. An intuitive perception of the 
ridiculous—an enviable flow of spirits—unaf- 
fected good nature—and an easy, dashing style, 
render the author one of the most agreeable of 
tourists. He aspires, however, to a higher ob- 
ject in these volumes than mere amusement— 
and it must be allowed that his practical good 
sense and habit of observation enable him to 
ifr many useful suggestions for the guidance 
of the future emigrant. They want novelty, 
however,—bein g only such as have struck every 
tourist who has ventured into “the bush.” 
We must add, that Sir Richard is no farmer. 
He knows nothing by experience of the hard- 
ships that inevitably await the settler in the 

demness ;—requiring robust constitution, in- 
domitable courage, and invincible patience— 
demanding 

A frame of adamant—a soul of fire,— 

ad an utter renunciation not of mere com- 
forts, but of what civilization deems neces- 
tries, A prospect of toil terminating only with 
the grave, yet promising no more than the sup- 
th of a few of the coarsest wants of life, is the 
ot of the settler in the wilderness: and of this 
toone who has not actually wielded the axe 
can have an adequate idea. It is no discredit 
© such writers as Sir Richard Bonnycastle to 

told that their publications, however sensible 
id Well-meant, can be of little service to the 


pioneers of civilization. These can be taught 
for their task only by one of their own class— 
one who has braved and suffered what they 
have to dare and feel. Nearly all the volumes 
that have been published on the subject are 
wanting in even the negative merit of use- 
fulness. For the most part, they are abso- 
lutely pernicious—though in different degrees, 
according to the greater or less boldness with 
which they venture on matters beyond their 
experience. The work before us is one of the 
least dangerous of its class; yet its general 
tendency is to mislead, by exhibiting too flat- 
tering a picture of the soil and climate, and 
concealing the worst portion of the trials which 
affect the settler even in favourable circum- 
stances. The only remedy for this would seem 
to be colonization by communities ; by volun- 
tary associations of some twenty or more fami- 
lies whose members are mule versed in the 
variety of necessary arts,—and who might thus, 
from the outset, have adequate resources within 
themselves. 


Before introducing them to Sir Richard Bon- 


nycastle’s volumes, it is necessary, too, that we | 


should warn ourreaders that we refuse tosubscribe 
to the wholesale condemnation of Brother Jona- 
than and his doings in which that writer in- 
dulges. Our transatlantic kinsman has faults 
enough,—and more than he likes to hear: but 
the traveller is manifestly prejudiced and grossly 
unjust who describes him as a character devoid 
of all good feeling,—universally ignorant, inso- 
lent and unprincipled. Of such an estimate 
no serious correction is needed—the mere men- 
tion of it is sufficient for the warning of those 
who would read the volumes of Sir Richard 
Bonnycastle. 

At the very outset of Sir Richard’s book, the 
key-note of its pleasantry is struck :— 

“T recollect an old story, that an old gunner, in 
an old-fashioned, three-cornered cocked hat, who 
was my favourite playfellow as a child, used to tell, 
about the way in which recruits were obtained for 
the Royal Artillery. The recruiting sergeant was 
in those days dressed much finer than any field- 
marshal of this degenerate, railway era ; in fact, the 
Horse Guards always turned out to the sergeant- 
major of the Royal Military Academy of Woolwich, 
when that functionary went periodically to the 
Golden Cross, Charing Cross, to receive and escort 
the young gentlemen cadets from Marlow College, 
who were abandoning the red coat and drill of the foot- 
soldier to become neophytes in the art and mystery of 
great gunnery and sapping. ‘ The way they recruited 
was thus,’said the bombardier :—‘ The gallantsergeant, 
bedizened in copper lace from the crown of his head 
to the sole of his foot, and with a swagger which no 
modern drum-major has ever presumed to attempt, 
addressed to a crowd of country bumpkins. ‘ Don’t 
listen to those gentlemen in red, their sarvice is one 
which no man who has brains will ever think of— 
footing it over the univarsal world; they have 
usually been called by us the flatfoots. They uses 
the musquet only, and have hands like feet, and feet 
like fireshovels. Mind me, gentlemen, the royal 
regiment of the Royal Artillery is a sarvice which 
no gentleman need be ashamed of. We fights with 
real powder and ball, the flatfoots fights with bird- 
shot. We knows the perry-ferry of the circumference 
of a round-shot. Did you ever see a mortar? Did 
you ever see a shell? I wilj answer for it you never 
did, except the poticary’s mortar, and the shell that 
mortar so often renders necessary. Now, gentle- 
men, at the imperial city of Woolwich, in the Royal 
Arsenal, you may, if you join the Royal Artillery, 
you may see shells in earnest. Did you ever see a 
balloon? Yes! Then the shells there are bigger 
than balloons, and are the largest hollow shot ever 
made—the French has nothing like them. And the 
We fires them out of the 


way we uses them! 
mortars into the enemy's towns, and stuffs them full 
of red sogers. Weil, they bursts, and out comes the 
flatfoots, opens the gates, and lets the Royal Artillery 





in; and then every man fills his sack with silver, 





and gold, and precious stones, after a leetle scrim- 
maging. Come along with me, my boys, and every 
one of you shall have a coat like mine, which was 
made out of the plunder; and you shall havea horse 
to ride, and a carriage behind it; and you shall see 
the glorious city of Woolwich, where the streets are 
paved with penny loaves, and drink is to be had for 
asking.’ So is it with nine-tenths of the emigrants 
to Canada in these enlightened days ; so is it with 
the emigrants from old England, and from troubled 
Ireland, to the free and astonishing Union of the 
States of America, and Texas, that conjoint luminary 
of the new go-ahead world of the West.” 

Sir Richard Bonnycastle gives us a piece of 
information which our “foregone conclusions’ at 
home mayscarcely have prepared us to receive ;— 
viz. thatthe Irish make the mostloyal, the Scotch 
the most disaffected, of colonists. The latter, he 
says, are generally in favour of ‘“annexation”’ to 
the monster republic—the former opposed to it. 
The reason for the first half of this proposi- 
tion is, however, easily explained. It is notorious 
that throughout the Union the Irish, especially 
the Roman-Catholic Irish, are disliked, insulted, 
shunned or oppressed. There is no exaggera- 
tion in the A es — 

* But, if it be possible that one peculiar portion 
of the old countrymen are more disliked or despised 
than another in any country under the sun, con- 
nected by such ties as the United States are with 
Britain, there can be no doubt that the condition of 
the Jews under King John, as far as hatred and un- 
expressed contumelious feeling goes, was preferable 
to the feeling which native Americans, of the ultra 
Loco-foco or ultra-federal breed, entertain towards 
the labouring Catholic Irish, and would, if they 
could with safety, vent upon them in dreadful visita- 
tion. They would exterminate them, if they dared.” 


It unhappily is true, however, that the Ameri- 
can Irish have brought this universal odium upon 
themselves :— 

“A body of these hewers of wood and drawers of 
water, who, when not excited, are the most innocent 
and harmless people in the world—easily led, but 
never to be driven—get employed on a canal or great 
public work ; and, no sooner do they settle down 
upon wages which must appear like a dream to them, 
than some old feud between Cork and Connaught, 
some ancient quarrel of the Capulets and Montagues 
of low life, is recollected, or a chant of the Boyne 
water is heard, and to it they go pell-mell, cracking 
one another's heads and disturbing a peaceful neigh- 
bourhood with their insane broils, Or, should a 
devil, in the shape of an adviser, appear among 
them, and persuade these excitable folks that they 
may obtain higher wages by forcing their own terms, 
bludgeons and bullets are resorted to, in order to 
compel compliance, and incendiarism and murder 
follow, until a military force is called out to quell the 
riot.” 

But, however just the odium, it is full of 
danger in its consequences to the Republic :— 

“In the event of a war, the Catholic Irish, to a 

man—and what a formidable body it is in Canada 
and the United States!—will be on the side of 
England. O'Connell has prophesied rightly there, 
for it is not in human nature to forget the wrongs 
which the Catholics have suffered for the past ten 
years in a country professing universal freedom and 
toleration. The Americans of the better classes with 
whom I have conversed admit this, but their dislike 
of the Irish is rooted and general among all the 
native race; and they fear as well as mistrust them, 
because, in many of the largest cities, New York for 
one, the Irish predominate.’’ 
These men, with the coloured population of 
the South, form, in the heart of the American 
Union, a case of imminent peril for the great 
Republic in the event of a war with England. 

It has been asserted that Brother Jonathan 
is an unimaginative being;—a charge which 
may surely be contradicted by his inventions in 
the daily newspapers alone. After a fashion of 
his own, he beats Arabian fiction hollow. More 
than once in this paper we have pointed out the 






































Irish character of American humour ;—and Sir 
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Richard gives an anecdote which may help the 
comparison :— 

“ There was a funny fellow, an Irish auctioneer, at 
Kingstown,some yearsago, called Paddy Moran,whom 
alltheworld, priest and parson, ministerand methodist, 
soldier and sailor, tinker and tailor, went to hear when 
he mounted his rostrum. He was selling the goods of 
a quartermaster-general who was leaving the place. 
At last he came to the cellar and the rum. ‘ Now, 
gintlemin,’ says Moran, ‘I advise you to buy this 
rum, 7s. 6d. a gallon! going, going! Gintlemin, I 
was once a sojer—don’t laugh, you officers there, for 
I was—and a sirjeant into the bargain. It wasn’t in 
the Irish militia—bad luck to you, liftenant, for 
laughing in that way, it will spoil the rum! I was 
the tip-top of the sirjeants of the regiment—long 
life to it! Yes, I was quartermaster-sirjeant, and 
hadn't I the sarving out of the rations; and didn’t 
I know what good ration rum was; and didn’t I help 
meself to the prime of it! Well, then, gintlemin 
and ladies—I mane, Lord save yees, ladies and gin- 
tlemin—if a quartermaster-sirjeant in the army had 
good rum, what the devil do you think a quarter- 
master-general gets?” The rum rose to fifteen shil- 
lings per gallon at the next bid.” 

“¢ Life in the wilderness’ is not without other 
perils than the ague and the yellow fever. 
Throat-cutting and house (or hut) breaking 
are not unknown beyond the limits of civiliza- 
tion. ‘Then, it is difficult to reach the Indian 
culprit who belongs to one of the untamed 
tribes. None of his own race will betray him. 
The settler, by ‘depths of wood embraced,”’ is 
often kept awake all night by apprehension. 
Thus it was with old Mr. Davenport,—a black 
gentleman, one of Sir Richard’s acquaintances, 
who lived in a forest not far from Lake Simcoe ; 
his hut being inaccessible one half the year, 
and the path to it hard to find the other. It 
lay near “ the Trees of the Two Brothers, noted 
in Penetanguishene history for the fatal accident, 
narrated in a former volume, by which one 
soldier died, and his brother was, it is sup- 
posed, frightened to death, in the solemn depths 
of the primeval and endless woods.” — 

“For fear of the visits of two-footed and four- 
footed brutes during the long nights of his Robinson 
Crusoe solitude, old Davenport always shut up hi- 
log castle early, and retired to rest as soon as day- 
light departed ; for it did so very early in the evening 
there, as the solemn pines, with their gray trunks and 
far-spreading moss-grown arms and dismal evergreen 
foliage, if it can be called foliage, stood close to his 
dwelling—nay, brushed with the breath of the wind 
his very roof. Recollect, reader, that this lonely 
dweller in the Bush resided near the spot where the 
two soldier brothers perished ; and you may imagine 
his thoughts, after his castle was closed at night by 
the lone warder. No one could come to his assist- 
ance, if he had the bugle that roused the echoes of 
Fontarabia. He had retired to rest early one night 
in the young spring-time, when he heard a singular 
noise on the outside of his house, like somebody 
moaning, and rubbing forcibly under his window, 
which was close to the head of his pallet-bed. Qui- 
vering with fear, he lay, with these sounds continuing 
at short intervals, through the whole night, and did 
not rise until the sun was well up. He then peeped 
cautiously about, but neither heard nor saw anything ; 

and, axe in hand and gun loaded, he went forth, but 
could not perceive aught more than that the ground 
had been slightly disturbed. This went on for some 
time, until at last, one fine moonlight night, the old 
man ventured to open a part of his narrow window; 
and there he saw rubbing himself, very composedly, 
a fine large he-bear, who looked up very affectionately 
at him, and whined in a decent melancholy growl. 
Davenport had, it seems, thrown some useless article 


of food out of the window ; and Bruin supposed, no 
doubt, that Blackey did it out of compassionate 
feeling for a fellow denizen of the forest, and repeated 


his visits to obtain something more substantial, rub- 


bing himself, to get rid of the mosquitoes, as it was 
his custom of an afternoon, against the rough logs of 
the dwelling. He had, moreover, become a little 
impatient at not being noticed, and scratched like a 
dog to make the lord of the mansion aware of his 


presence. This usually occurred about nine o’clock. 
Davenport, at last, threw some salt pork to Bruin, 
which was most gratefully received ; and every night 
after that, through the whole summer and autumn, 
at nine o’clock or thereabouts, the bear came to re- 
ceive bread, meat, milk, or potatoes, or whatever 
could be spared from the larder, which was left on 
the ground under the window for him. In fact, they 
soon came to be upon very friendly terms, and spent 
many hours in each other’s company, with a stout 
log-wall between Davenport and his brother, as he 
always calls the bear. When the snows of winter, 
the long, severe winter of these northern woods, at 
last came, Bruin ceased his nocturnal visitations, and 
has never been seen since, the old man thinking that 
he has been shot or trapped by the Indian hunters. 
I asked Davenport if he ever ventured out to look 
for his brother, but he shook his head and replied, 
‘My brudder might have hugged me too hard, per- 
haps.” The poor old fellow is very cheerful, and 
regrets his brother's absence daily.” 
By the way, our author compares John Bull 
himself, in Canada, to a bear,—sleeping one 
half the year, and growling the other. 
But with every drawback, there is something 
deeply impressive in the aspect of these ever- 
lasting forests—which many a traveller has 
sought to express ;—Sir Richard’s version is as 
follows :— 
“I know of nothing in this world capable of excit- 
ing emotions of wonder and adoration more directly, 
than to travel alone through its forests. Pines, 
lifting their hoary tops beyond man’s vision, unlese 
he inclines his head so far backwards as to be painful 
to his organization, with trunks which require fathoms 
of line to span them; oaks, of the most gigantic 
form ; the immense and graceful weeping elm; enor- 
mous poplars, whose magnitude must be seen to be 
conceived ; lindens, equally vast ; walnut trees of 
immense size; the beautiful birch, and the wild cherry, 
large enough to make tables and furniture of. Oh! 
the gloom and the glory of these forests, and the 
deep reflection that, since they were first created by 
the Divine fiat, civilized man has never desecrated 
them with his unsparing devastations; that a peculiar 
race, born for these solitudes, once dwelt amidst their 
shades, living as Nature’s woodland children, untila 
more subtile being than the serpent of Eden crept 
amongst them, and, with his glittering novelties and 
dangerous beauty, caused their total annihilation! 
I see, in spirit, the red hunter, lofty, fearless, and 
stern, stalking in his painted nudity, and displaying 
a form which Apollo might have envied, amidst the 
everlasting and silent woods; I see, in spirit, the 
bearded stranger from the rising sun, with his deadly 
arms and his more deadly fire-water, conversing with 
his savage fellow, and displaying the envied wealth of 
gorgeous beads and of gaudy clothing.” 
Well might Southey have said, in boundless 
solitudes like these, 

Go thou and seek the house of prayer ; 

I to the woodlands will repair 

And find religion there !” 

That the sense of awe by which civilized 
man is ——— amid the vast solitudes of the 
primeval forest is, in a great degree, owing to 
the force of contrast, has a very curious illustra- 
tion in some particulars which Sir Richard 
Bonnycastle borrows from a French Roman- 
Catholic periodical, published at Montreal,—re- 
lating toa young man who was brought, for the 
first time, from the life of the forest which was 
familiar to him, into the haunts of men :-— 

“There arrived in Montreal, on Wednesday last, 
a young man, about twenty years of age, who had 
come down from Hudson’s Bay without having, 
during his long journey, stopped in any town, vil- 
lage, or civilized settlement ; so that he stumbled 
into Montreal with as little idea of a town or of 
civilization as if he had fallen from the moon ; for 
he had lived on the northern shores of the bay, and 
had but seldom visited the fur-trading establishments. 
He had only last spring seen, at Abbititi, Messieurs 
Moreau and Durauquet, the Roman Catholic Mis- 
sionaries. He was born of Roman Catholic parents, 


—his father being Scotch, his mother Irish. But he 
had never left the woods, nor the life in the wilds; 
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strange must have been the emotions in 

this young man on finding himself Gus ae 
cast into the midst of this large town a8 one : 

throw a bale of furs! He expressed his feelings 

the time as partaking more of stupor than of adi in 

tion. When he had recovered from the aie 

of his ideas consequent upon the novelty of his situa 

tion, he sought the Bishop's residence, accordin to 

the instructions of his father; and at length ribet 
himself more at ease; for, understanding his sin lar 
position, those he there met with assisted hie 

collect his scattered thoughts. In answer to the 
questions addressed to him (he speaks English and 
can read and write), he replied that he could Not 
consent to live in such a place ; that the noise deaf. 
ened him, while the crowds of people, running in all 
directions, agitated and astonished him ina manner 
he could not explain. He experienced @ sensation 
of suffocation on finding himself enclosed, as it were 

in streets of lofty houses; he saw and admired no. 
thing, being every moment in dread of losing himsel; 
in the labyrinth of streets, more difficult for him to 
recognize than the scarcely-marked pathways of his 
native forests. He was not curious to see anything, 
and felt only the desire to fly at once, and again to 
breathe freely, away from what he felt to be the 
restraints of civilization. He was taken to the ca 
thedral, where he saw the pictures, the paintings on 
the roof, and all the ornaments of the church—they 
were explained to him; and he prayed before the 
high altar, and that of the Holy Virgin. He be 
lieved all the instructions of the Church, and was 
sufficiently informed to receive baptism. Duris 

his visit to the church, the organ was played, and a 
explanation was given to him of itsharmony. In the 
midst of all these to him surprising novelties, he was 
asked what was the predominant sensation in his 
mind ?—he answered fear, and that his other feelings 
he was unable to explain. This simple child of 
nature, the naiveté of whose language, emotions and 
habits, so strongly contrasted with the surrounding 
artificial civilization, afforded a singular study to 
those present. However humiliating to our self 
love, the conduct of this young man abundantly 
proved that the civilization of which we are 8 
proud, our buildings, our wealth, our industry, all 
our activity and noise, do not fill with the admira- 
tion we expect those who are brought up far from 
our opulent cities and our artificial manners. Na- 
ture, in these immense solitudes, in these primitive 
manners, has, then, charms unknown to ua, to be 
preferred to those which, in our existing state, we 
find so incomparable. We must here close our re- 
flections, for fear of falling into paradoxes difficult 
to be avoided in questions of this nature. This 
young man has departed without regret, and has 
gone to the township of Raudon, where he has rela- 
tions. There he will again find forests, and will be 
able to breathe freely, without fearing that the lofty 
dwellings of the city will intercept his view of the 
blue sky and the bright sun which he loves.” 

We are tempted to borrow an amusing illus- 
tration which Sir Richard Bonnycastle fur- 
nishes of Dutch phlegm and immobility amid 
the whirl of life and go-a-head movement which 
surround them at New York. But the author 
must expect us to accept this story as a carica- 
ture, or at least an exaggeration :— 


“I remember being told a curious story of the 
Dutch, who have their homesteads on the Mohawk 
Flats, the richest pasture land in New York. These 
simple colonists, preserving their ancient habits, 
pipes, breeches, and phlegm, looked with astonish 
ment at the progress of their Yankee neighbour, 
and predicted that so much haste and action would 
soon expend itself. At last came surveyors and en- 
gineers, those odious disturbers of antiquity and quiet 
rural enjoyments: they pointed their spirit-levels— 
they stretched their chains across the fair fields of 
the quiet slumbering valley of these smoking Duteb- 
men. The very cows looked bewildered, and My»- 
heer, taking his meerschaum from his lips, sighed 
deeply. They told him that arailroad was projected 
across his acres: he would not have minded a 
He had survived the wars of the Indians; he h 
forgotten Sir William Johnson and his neighhon 
castle; he had gone through the rebellion of W 





and had never seen a priest before last spring. How 





ington without being despoiled ; and had, finally, # 
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es. _ 
ttled dow: 
bends Mobsek, in a flat very like what his 
po represented to him as the pictured reality 
af Sluys or Scheldtland. He had smoked and 
dored through all this excitement, and was just be- 
inning to understand English. The American cha- 
was above his comprehension. He remem- 
pered George the Third with respect, because his 
t-grandfather wasa Dutchman, who had ascended 
the British throne, and had proclaimed Protestantism 
and Orange boven as the law of the colonies. He 
gill thought George the Third his ruler ; and never 
knew that George Washington had, Cromwell-like, 
usted the monarch from his fair patrimony, on pre- 
tence that tea was not taxable transatlantically. The 
nilroad came: Acts of Congress or of Assembly 
sed; and fire and iron rushed through the happy 
valley. The patriarchs lifted up their hands and 
their pipes in utter dismay. ‘ Ten thousand duy- 
yels!’ exclaimed one old Van Winkle ; * vat is dis ? 
_it is too ped! King Jorje is forget himsel. I 
should not vonder we shall hab a republic next.” re I 
dink ve shall,’ was the universal response from amidst 
a dense cloud of tobacco vapour.” 

Sir Richard is severe on the Canadian patriots; 
but conceals the causes of discontent which 
moved them, as others on their behalf, to 
demand reform. He more than once alludes to 
what issignificantly termed “‘ The Family Com- 
pact,”—but does not explain it. We will do so 
forhim. It is, as we understand, an agreement 
between a few leading colonial families to 
divide all lucrative vacancies amongst them- 
selves. The same thing prevails in all the colo- 
nies which it has been our lot personally to 
visit. Two illustrations may be given in expla- 
nation.—The father of the present Bishop of 
Montreal was bishop of the same place ;—and 
the Bishop of Nova Scotia, also, inherits from his 
father. 





Rome, Papal and Pagan. By an English 
Resident in that City. Hamilton & Co. 


Tuey are words of deep import that compose 
the title-page of this book. The author is 
aware of the dignity of his subject, and ap- 
proaches it with becoming reverence. He 
writes, too, with sufficient knowledge ;—having 
delayed writing at all ur third visit to the 
Eternal City. A lon, ce in Rome is 
essential to a proper taste * .:s beauties. Our 
resident tells the story of Winkelmann; who, 
after thirteen years of cnce, returned to his 
native land. His long acquaintance with Rome 
had spoiled him for even the natural grandeur 
of the Tyrol; and at Vienna his taste revolted 
from the barbarian architecture of his own 
country, ‘*Exeuse me,” he said to an Italian 
friend, “that I make so bad a companion ; but 
I cannot see anything beautiful out of Rome”’ : 
andso, leaving his friend, he retraced his steps 
—incurring assassination thereby. The anec- 
lote is impressive; and is well introduced by 
the ow writer to illustrate the manner in 
which his own interest has increased with the 
repetition of hisimpressions—to justify the asser- 
tion that his wonder has received no diminution 
by reason of his familiarity. 

Itis the object of the letters which make up 
this little volume to support the hypothesis that 
the Papal practices have for the most part a 
Pagan origin—that the Catholic system, cradled 
among Heathen superstitions, has borrowed her 
nites and ceremonies in the majority of cases 
from those of the religion professed and prac- 
tised before its time in Italy. The subject is 
hot a new one—as our author would seem to 
Suppose; but a specimen of his manner of deal- 
ing with it may be given :— 

“As yet, I have not referred to the Penates, 

Genii, the Lares; for it is a little more difficult 

‘0 trace them in the modern system of religion pro- 
in these lands than it is to trace the other 

+ but I think we may discover their existence 


n in the lovely valley of the | 











in the traditionary faith and the customs of the 
Italians. There are not a few who believe in the 
existence of guardian angels; and one of the churches 
in Rome is erected agli angeli custodi. What, too, 
can more strongly resemble the Lares viales than the 
images of the Madonna which one meets at the 
corner of every street, or of the saints which are 
erected every here and there throughout the land ? 
A more complete connecting link, however, between 
the two systems I have nowhere met with than in 
Magna Grecia. In wandering through Pompeii, I 
invariably discovered in the most retired part of the 
house a recess, in the shape of a pigeon-hole, which 
I found upon inquiry was the Lararium. Now, 
mark the gradual change in the use of this Lara- 
rium. The Emperor Alexander, the son of Mam- 
mea, actually placed the image of Jesus Christ in 
his Lararium, together with his Lares or Penates : 
the modern Roman has turned out his Penates (or 
re-baptized them), and supplied their places with the 
image of the Madonna or some favourite saint ; for 
in every house in Romea recess may be found ap- 
propriated to an image of the Madonna; in Naples 
it is the same, and in the villages in Magna Grecia. 
The Sacrarium assumes exactly the form of the old 
Lararium; and, but for a name, might almost delude 
you into the belief that you were looking on the 
Penates of a peasant in the first rather than the 
nineteenth century. So much, then, for the Ma- 
donna and the saints,—a part of the religious system 
of the Italian which is more closely interwoven with 
his faith and feelings than any other. A word or act 
that tends to diminish the respect which is paid to 
them would be treated with the utmost indignation : 
a shadow of suspicion on your firm belief in their 
glory and power would be sufficient to stamp you an 
incorrigible heretic, however orthodox might be your 
faith in other respects. And I am not astonished at 
it when I consider who and what these beings are, 
and in what form they approach these imaginative 
people. In the first place, they are, so to speak, 
the Penates of the modern Romans; they are the 
descendants of those who for thousands of years 
have been with them in their ‘goings out and 
comings in’; they bear the classic stamp of antiquity, 
and sometimes address them through the medium 
of images chiselled in a far distant age and for far 
different beings. I have attempted to show you the 
connexion which exists between these different fami- 
lies ; and no one who has traced the operations of 
the social or the individual mind can be ignorant of 
the influence which modes of faith, ceremonials, and 
customs exercise on a people, and how, long after 
the substance has been destroyed, the drapery still 
remains to envelope and adorn a new state of 
Sings.” 

The author has some shrewd remarks on 


| Italian superstition relating to miracles — its 


origin and results. He ascribes to it much of 
the characteristic cheerfulness of the Italians of 
the south ;_ who thus believe in a continual in- 
terposition of Providence for their good. His 
book is not very profound;—but it has many 
speculations of the same kind which may 
deserve perusal. 





German Mythology—(Deutsche Mythologie}. 
By Jacob Grimm. Gottingen, Dieterische 
Buchhandlung; London, Williams & Nor- 
gate. 

Few who have not made the progress of publi- 
cation on the continent an object of their atten- 
tion can form any idea of the number of works 
which have issued from the press of Germany, 
during the last few years, on that branch of 
popular antiquities which comprises the legends, 
traditions and observances of the people. 

The publication of the ‘Deutsche Sagen’ 
and the ‘Kinder und Haus-Miirchen’ of the 
learned brothers, William and James Grimm, 
awakened the attention of their countrymen to 
the historical value of that vast body of legend- 
ary tales and popular traditions which still 
existed ol over the length and breadth 
of their fatherland: and the consequence has 
been, that local collections of popular legends 





and superstitions have been formed from time 
to time,—until, at length, almost every corner 
of Germany has contributed its share to the 
common stock. He who helped to sow this 
good seed has reaped the harvest: and, having 
winnowed the golden ears from the tares and 
cockle which surrounded them, James Grimm 
gives us, in this noble volume, literally a load 
of materials illustrative of the popular mytho- 
logy of Germany,—and thereby indirectly of 
all the Teutonic branches of the European 
family—such as could have been gathered toge- 
ther by no other process, nor garnered by any 
less skilful hand than that of the master-spirit 
of German philology and archeology. 

In the work before us, the learned author does 
not profess to have succeeded in reducing his 
materials to any very complete system. Such 
system, he contends, remains to be elicited 
from a more perfect collection of these facts, on 
which it must necessarily be based,—and from 
a more perfect knowledge of the relation which 
they bear both to one another and to the 
general mythological system. 

To classify, however incompletely, the myriad 
of minute notices which are contained in this 
substantial volume was a task as discouraging 
as that of sorting the entangled and many-co- 
loured threads of silk imposed upon the hapless 
heroine of the nursery tale; and, like that, it 
was one which the learned author could only 
hope to accomplish by the aid of that beneficent 
fairy, Order. Under her magic influence, con- 
fusion and perplexity give place to symmetry 
and beauty :—and the historian of faéry lore 
deserved, and would seem to have received, her 
assistance. Better knowledge will yet lead to 
a better arrangement :—but all who ever at- 
tempted a classification of facts on this exten- 
sive subject will be thankful for the scheme 
a in the work before us. 

n pursuing his investigations into the my- 
thology of Germany, the learned author, as 
may be supposed, has drawn illustrations of 
the very varied subjects of his inquiry from 
both the Celtic and Sclavonic mythologies, 
when those of Germany and Scandinavia did 
not supply the required information ;—but, as a 
general rule, only in such cases. He speaks, 
however, with great satisfaction of the more 
sober spirit in which the Celtic antiquaries now 
pursue their inquiries; and very justly charac- 
terizes the remains of the Celtic religion as 
being distinguished by marks of a higher intel- 
lectual cultivation than is exhibited in the my- 
thology of Germany and of the north,—while, 
on the other hand, the monuments of the latter 
stand far higher in feeling and epic power. The 
Sclavonic mythology, on the contrary, seems 
by many degrees of a wilder and more sensual 
character than the German. So that, as the 
Celtic fairies are clearly allied to the norns and 
swan-maidens of the German mythology,—and 
in the latter, as in the Celtic, elves and dwarfs 
are the more prominent personages,—on the 
contrary, the traditions of the Slaves and Fins 
have greater affinity with those Teutonic legends 
which have giants and their mighty deeds for 
their subject matter. 

In his preliminary chapter, after tracing the 
introduction of Christianity into Europe from 
the western coast of Asia,—and showing how 
Heathenism withdrew, step by step, before it, 
so that, while at the close of five centuries after 
Christ only a few of the nations of Europe were 
Christianized, after the lapse of a thousand 
years the most numerous and most important of 
them had received the new faith,—the author 
proceeds to show the difficulties which the first 
preachers of Christianity had to contend with, 
and the manner in which they encountered them. 

Christianity was not calculated for popularity 
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It came from a far country; and its object was 
to overthrow the time-honoured national gods 
whom the whole land loved and reverenced. 
These gods and their worship were closely inter- 
woven with traditions, the social condition, and 
customs of the people. Their very names were 
household words, and sanctified by antiquity. 
Kings and princes boasted descent from one or 
other of them: woods, mountains, seas had 
been consecrated by connexion with them. All 
this the people were called upon to renounce ; 
—all that they had in former times held as 
truth and reverence was, by the preachers of 
the new faith, represented and persecuted as 
sin and wickedness. 


In the prosecution of their pious labours, the 
Christian missionaries were in a measure com- 
pelled to work upon the minds of those whom 
they sought to convert, by a display of all those 
ceremonial accessories which, in our days, con- 
tribute so much to the influence of the Roman- 
Catholic Church: while, with a far-seeing wis- 
dom, they did not hesitate to sanctify to Christian 
uses the temples which had originally been 
erected to honour the deities of heathenism,— 
so that the reverence with which those hol 
places had been regarded was still sonal, 
though directed towards a newer and holier 
object. To another proceeding on the part 
of the early missionaries many of our popular 
superstitions owe their rise; namely, to the 
practice of representing the heathen deities 
as powerless in opposition to the One True 
God, yet not altogether impotent in themselves 
—converting them, in fact, into active evil 
principles, gifted with a certain power of doing 
mischief, whom it was necessary to resist and 
overcome. In what direct succession the 
dwarfs, elves, giants, and evil spirits of our 
popular legends are descended from the gods 
of our pagan forefathers, is a matter calling 
for no proof—at least at this time. Again, 
many heathen traditions and superstitious prac- 
tices were continued, but with a change of name 
and object; and that which the people had been 
told and believed of their old gods they were 
now taught to apply, sometimes perhaps in a 
modified form, to the Saviour, to the Virgin 
Mary, and to the saints. Thus, the Song of the 
Scald was translated into a Golden Legend. 


Our purpose, however, was not to write an 
essay on Grimm's work, but to give our readers 
some account of it ;—a task of no inconsiderable 
difficulty, it will be admitted by all who know 
the extent of the book, the variety of objects 
which it embraces, and the manner in which the 
fragments that compose it,—gathered from all 
people, nations and languages,—are given, in 
every possible case, not in translations, but in 
the ipsissima verba of the original authorities— 
be they Greek or Gothic, Celtic or Sclavonic. 
The brick which the scholar of Hierocles carried 
about as a sample of the house he wanted to sell 
would give to the full as correct an idea of the 
architectural beauties and domestic conveniences 
of the mansion in question, as a series of detached 
extracts will furnish of the varied learning, pa- 
tient industry, and critical acumen to be found 
in the eight-and-thirty chapters of the ‘ Deutsche 
Mythologie’ :—yet this is all our space would 
admit. A bare enumeration of these chapters 
will serve to show the plan on which the German 
“ Brand” has arranged his ‘ Popular Antiqui- 
ties ;’ and thereby afford in some measure a key 
to his general views upon the subject. This will 
not be without its use to English students :—and 
we will endeavour to combine with that utility 
the amusement afforded by a few passages which 
will admit of being extracted—which may 
serve to show our English antiquaries that there 
are more things in the heaven and earth of our 





popular mythology than their philosophy has 
yet dreamed of. 

Passing over the chapters in which Grimm 
treats severally of ‘God,’—‘ God’s Worship,’— 
‘Temples,’—‘Priests,’—‘The Gods,’—‘Wuotan,’ 
—‘ Donar,’—‘ Zio,’—‘ Fro,’—‘ Paltar,’—*‘ Other 
Gods,’—we come to that entitled ‘ Goddesses’ : 
and from this we will extract his account of two 
whom Beda incidentally mentions as having 
been worshipped by our Saxon forefathers. 

After noticing that of the several Goddesses 
Nerdu, Hluodana, Tanfana, Holda, Bertha, &c. 
—of whose names and worship he had given 
some account—not one (with the exception 
perhaps of Herke) appears among the Anglo- 
Saxons,—he proceeds :— 

The Anglo-Saxon historian has, on the contrary, 
furnished us with the names of two intelligences, by 
him expressly represented as ancient Goddesses of 
his people, of which the existence has entirely dis- 
appeared from among the other Germanic races. 
* * The two Goddesses, whom Beda, (De Tem- 
porum Ratione), quite briefly and without any 
further description, mentions merely in explaining 
the names of the months which had been named 
after them, are Eastre and Hrede: from the latter, 
March, from the former April derived its Saxon 
name. “Rhedmonath a dea illorum Rheda, cui in 
illo sacrificabant, nominatur.”’ “ Antiqui Anglorum 
populi—gens mea—apud eos Aprilis Esturmonath, qui 
nunc paschalis mensis interpretur, quondam a Dea 
illorum, que Eostra vocabatur, et cui in illo festa 
celebrantur, nomen habuit; a cujus nomine nunc 
paschale tempus cognominant, consueto antique 
observationis vocabulo, gaudia nove solemnitatis 
vocantes.” It would be false criticism to charge 
Beda, who everywhere avoids Heathenism, and im- 
parts of it far less than he knows, with the inven- 
tion of these Goddesses. There is nothing in them 
improbable; even the name of the second is fully 
established by a clear trace of it in the word-stores of 
the other tribes. March is called in the Old High 
German, Lenzinmand6t, from the beginning of Spring 
(lenzo, lengizo) ; it may, however, have borne other 
names. Oberlin adduces Retmonat for March from 
*Chorion’s Ehrenkrantz der Teutschen Sprach : Strass- 
burg 1644,’ p. 91; and a Document of the year 
1404, (Weisthumer, I. 175), gives Redtmonet, but it 
does not appear what month is meant. When, in 
the Appenzeller Reimchronik, it is said, 

In dem Redimonet 

Die puren kamen donet, 

Do der Merzenmonet gieng herzu 

An ainem morgen fru 

Do zundentz Rorschach an,— 
Redimonet would appear, by one of those transposi- 
tions not uncommon in the names of months, to 
apply to February, the month preceding March. 
Ark has explained the word differently, and, as it 
appears to me, incorrectly. Setting aside entirely 
the Swiss epithet, I believe that the Anglo-Saxon 
name was Hréth or Hréthe, corresponding with the 
old High German Hruod or Hruodd, and which is 
derived from hruod, gloria, fama; so that the name gives 
us the idea of a bright shining goddess full of renown. 
The Trad. Fuld. (2. 196) furnish the female name 
Hruadd, genitive Hruadtn, and (1. 42, 2. 26) the 
nominative Hruadun, which last appearsto be formed 
like the Old Norse Fiérgyn and Hlodyn. The 
Anglo-Saxon adjective hréth or hréthe signifies 
crudelis (Cadmon, 136, 21. 198, 2), probably 
victoriosus. Hréth, sigeréth and gudréth (Beowulf, 
5146. 974. 1631), with a character half-adjective 
half-substantive, seem to me doubtful; in the last 
passage, * Beowulfe veard guthhréth gifeede,” victoria 
is obviously the meaning. When Martius is called in 
the Anglo-Saxon Menologium rethe,it may be intended 
for hrethe. Up to this very moment we (the Ger- 
mans) call April, Ostermonat ; and dstarmanoth 
occurs in Eginhart. The great festival of the Chris- 
tian Church,—the anniversary of which falls com- 
monly in April, or at the end of March,—in the 
earliest monuments of the Old High German tongue 
bears the name dstard, genitive éstartin; but it 
occurs more generally im the plural form, because 
two Easter days (éstartaga, aostartaga, Diutuska, 
I. 266%) were kept holy. This Ostard, like the 
Anglo-Saxon Eastre, must have signified one of the 
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higher spirits of Paganism, who : 
taken such deep root that the mlstonadaeal — 
strained to retain the name, and apply it to one of ; 

. sie the 
great festivals of the Christian year. " All the natig 
around us have preserved the name Pascha : 
Ulfilas uses paska,and not é ustré,although ie 
sion must have been familiar to him ; just as ane 
in the Norse, Paskir, in the Swedish Pask, and in ‘. 
Danish, Paaske. The Old High German ady ‘ 
éstar signifies the direction towards the aan 
the East (Gramm. 3,205); as does also the Ou 
Norse austr, and probably the Anglo-Saxon Eést 
and Gothic dustr. The Latin language has sented 
the perfectly identical auster to the mid-day gid 
(the South). In the* Edda,’ a male intelligens 
spirit of light, bears the name Austri 3 and fy 
that way might a female be called Austra: th 
High German and Saxon race, on the cutie 
appear to have formed only an Ostara, Eéstre, ang 
no Ostaro, Eastra. In this, probably, lies the ground 
for the Northmen using the word paskir, and hot 
austrur: either they had worshipped no goddess 
Austra, or her worship had disappeared at an earlier 
period. Ostara, Eastre, may thus have been the 
goddess of the beaming morn, of the rising light, a 
cheerful salvation-bringing appearance, — the idea 
of which was capable of being transferred to the 
Christian Festival of the Resurrection, Bonfires 
were kindled at Easter; and, according to the long. 
established popular belief, the sun, immediately 
on its rising on the first day of Easter, gives three 
leaps and dances for joy. Water, which is drayn 
on Easter morning, like that drawn on Christmas 
Eve, is considered holy and highly curative: here 
also would seem to be Pagan ideas ingrafted on the 
high festivals of the Christian Church. The maidens 
clothed in white who, at Easter, at the opening of 
Spring, permit themselves to be seen on the hills 
- in clefts of the rocks, call to mind the Gods of 
old. 

This long extract will, we think, furnish our 
readers with information new to them—at all 
events as to the etymology of Easter; and, atthe 
same time, give them some idea of the manner 
in which the learned author discourses, for 
upwards of twelve hundred closely printed 
pages, upon every imaginable point of popular 
mythology. 

Having disposed of the Goddesses, our au- 
thor devotes a chapter to ‘The Nature of the 
Gods.’ This is followed by one on ‘ Heroes:’'— 
from which we would gladly have extracted 
his account of one whose name has been ren- 
dered, of late years, familiar to all readers by 
the skill with which Walter Scott has employed 
the popular traditions formerly current in Berk- 
shire, respecting him, to invest with an air ef 
mysterious interest the character of Weyland 
Smith. But as Grimm’s account of the Anglo- 
Saxon Velant, ‘The Master of all Smiths,’ is 
even more enriched with philological illustration 
than his notice of Hrede and Eostre, we fear 
that if we extracted it we should be accused of 
breaking our promise that our quotations should 
furnish amusement as well as instruction, 

From his next chapter, entitled ‘Wise Women, 
—under which head he treats of those oft-recur- 
ring personages in popular tradition, the Swan- 
Maidens—we will eatract a legend illustrative 
of their nature, which Grimm gives as one of 
many on the same subject which are still current 
among the people of the north :— 

A youth saw three swans settle on the shore, then 
laying aside in the grass their white bird-shirts (vogel 
hemd) assume the forms of beautiful maidens; after 
bathing in the water, they re-assumed their feathered 
robes, and in the shape of swans took their departure. 
The youth thereupon determined to be upon the 
watch for them; and, accordingly, on their second 
visit to the same spot, he seized upon the bird-dress 
of the youngest, who fell on her knees and besought 
him to restore it to her. He refused, however— 
took her home with him, and married her. They 
had lived happily together seven years, when he one 
day showed her her bird-shirt, which he had hitherto 
carefully concealed ; and no sooner had she taken 
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- + her hand than, resuming the form of a swan, she 
te away through the open window. : . 
In another tale mentioned by Grimm, in 
which the swan-maidens are represented as 
being heard flying through the air at night, we 
are reminded of the Worcestershire legend of 


Seven Whistlers—which appeared in one 
oa recent articles on Folk-Lore. 





A Poet's Bazaar. From the Danish of Hans 
Christian Andersen, Author of ‘ rT he Impro- 
yisatore.’ By Charles Beckwith, Esq. 

(Second Notice.) 
Tus contents of this picture-book perplex us 
by their variety and richness. We should like 
to have shown the Danish poet in Rome ;—but 
it may not be. There is no resisting, however, 
this sketch of a Neapolitan ‘ corricolo; which 
reminds us of some of the pages in the too 
soon forgotten ‘ Notes on Naples’ [ Atheneum, 

No. 512 :— sce al : 
“Qne must see it in its flight; one must see it 

packed with persons, above and below, before and 

behind. It is a little mass of human beings, who 
wll forward on two large carriage wheels drawn by 

a poor, jaded hack so hung round with plates and 

tasels, bells and pictures of saints, that it might 

well serve the purpose of a wandering sign for a 

broker's shop. The cabriolet whirls past us, over 

the broad lava-stone paved street. What sort of 
company is that ? What are they thinking of? 

The driver with the large pea-jacket slung over his 

shoulder, and with half-naked brown arm, curses in 

his heart the steam carriage which, light as a swal- 
low, shoots down the road to Portici, past green 
vineyards, shining villas, and rocking boats. There 
sit two ladies close by his side; the one has a very 
large infant ; she handles it like a package without 
value. Their thoughts are in the church: ‘Saint 

Joseph clothes the naked,'—-they come from thence. 

Woollen and linen frocks and jackets are given to 

St. Joseph, Madonna, and Bambino; the whole 

church was hung with good clothes; it was a fine 

sigat! A complete shop! and next day the clothes 
are to be given out. ‘I wonder who will get that splen- 

did red frock with the large puffs and broad flounce ?” 

See, that is worth having in one’s thoughts. On 

the same seat, besides the coachman, the two ladies, 

and the infant, is a respectable man: he generally 
stands by the door of the Museo Borbonico, and earns 
atrile by taking care of the sticks and umbrellas 
for the many strangers who go there daily to see the 
splendid statues, paintings, and exhumed articles, 

He has just now got it into his head that most of the 

sirangers in the galleries might be likened to auc- 

tioneers, who only go about and look, that they may 
lave every piece written down in their catalogue. 

There’s a thought! Besides the coachman, the two 

ladies, the infant and the respectable man, there 

is not place for more on the vehicle; but yet there 
asanother, a young lad, with a face so brown and 
handsome, such a genuine Neapolitan one !—what 
could not one do in the North with his eyes !—_How- 
ever, he does not sit well, and has, therefore, laid 
his arm on one of the Signora’s shoulders ; but Sig- 
tora is somewhat old. He looks to one side, and 
thinks of the grotto of Posilipo, the ancient road which 
goes through the mountain, under gardens and villas, 

aroad where it would be eternal night if lamps did 

tot burn within. He lately passed through it; car- 

rages whirled past him; a herd of goats, all with 
bells about their necks, bleated aloud:—who could 
hear anything? And into the bargain there came an 

Englishman riding at full trot: who could help being 

perplexed ? and such was the case with a poor girl. 

She sprang quite frightened in the arms of our young 

i she did not intend to do so ; but what will one 
tot do in a fright! The lamp shone right on her 
face, and that face was beautiful; so the lad kissed 
her,—he is now thinking of that kiss and that face; 
and that is the reason he looks so glad. The coach- 
man, the two Signoras, the infant, the respectable 
man, and the lad,too many for one seat, and yet 
there sits another on it, a stout monk; but how he 
ro Lord only knows ; and what he thinks—that 
= say! He has a prodigiously large um- 

with him ; he is goodness itself: he holds the 





infant whilst the lady loosens her neckerchief; but 
now positively no more can be accommodated, and 
therefore that half-grown lad stands up before the 
party, whilst his little brother sits at his feet and 
dangles his thin legs against the horse’s tail. The 
two boys belong to the theatre; that is to say, the 
children’s theatre or puppet show, where they per- 
form tragedies and ballets. The two boys speak in 
female voices ; the one is to act the part of Queen 
Dido this evening, and the other her sister Anna; 
and so they are thinking about it. Behind the 
vehicle are two fellows, I think they each stand 
on a stick, for that little bit of board stuck out 
behind is occupied by an old fisherman who rides 
backwards, and has his eyes and thoughts turned 
towards a sedan chair in which sits a lady, dressed 
out and quite stiff, with tinsel and rosettes on her 
head. She is a midwife they are carrying across the 
street :—yes, she certainly sits much more comfort- 
ably than he does. One of the fellows beside him is 
a sort of—messenger—we will therefore not enter 
into his thoughts; the other is a genius of a pick- 
pocket: his thoughts are just now fixed on that red 
handkerchief peeping out of a pedestrian’s pocket. 
The fellow is vexed at his ride ; it will cost him two 
small coins and—that handkerchief. See, now there 
cannot be any more, neither before nor behind, above 
nor below. Isay below !—for there we have not yet 
looked, and there are a living turkey anda man! Yes, 
in that swinging net under the vehicle are a turkey and 
a ragged fellow—his head and legs stick outside the 
net ; he has only shirt and trousers on, but he is of 
a strong, healthy appearance. He is extremely well 
pleased,—and he has nothing to think about! See, 
that isa Neapolitan Corricolo.” 

We must now make a long step; passing 
Sicily, Malta, a Mediterranean panorama, and 
another of the South Morea. Never were the 
incidents or personages of a steam voyage more 
vividly pictured. The next pages exhibit an 
old subject in a newer dress. The mixture of 
the classical and familiar—of antique associa- 
tions and common work-day objects — could 
scarcely be carried further, or more completely 
described, than in the following passage :— 

“Only a few years since a morass extended be- 
tween Pirezus and Athens, around which camels 
journeyed, laden with goods; now there is an ex- 
cellent high road, anda very good khan or inn. We 
travel this road, which is about four or five English 
miles in length, for a mere nothing. All our lug- 
gage was crammed into an old carriage, which was 
quite filled with portmanteaus and travelling bags 
that peeped out of the windows; the travellers them- 
selves were in three large carriages. Behind the 
one in which I sat there was a fine smartly-dressed 
Greek, who was a messenger from the ‘ Hotel de 
Munich,’ in Athens. He was so richly clothed, that 
if he had been at a masquerade in the North, he 
might well have passed for an oriental prince. We 
rolled exultingly out of Pirewus. Sailors, in their 
glazed hats, sat outside coffee-houses, which really 
appeared to me like large rooms of planks. They 
gave us an ‘hurrah!’ emptying their wine-glasses. 
The way passed over the remains of the antique 
walls, which once consisted of a species of yellow 
travertine, and which still form the basis of the rocks 
here. We went at a gallop; there was a terrible 
dust—but then it was classic dust. We soon reached 
the olive grove—Minerva’s sacred olive grove! A 
wooden shop was erected on each side of the road. 
Citrons and oranges were exhibited, whose tempta- 
tion was heightened by a row of bottles, in which 
were wine and liquors. Whilst our horses baited, 
there came beggars with large pewter cups; we gave 
something to all, for they were Greeks, We pass at 
this day, as in the best days of Athens, from Piraeus 
through the large olive grove. Before us lay the 
Acropolis, which I had so often seen in_ pictures ; 
but now it was before me a reality! The steep 
Lycabetus, with its shining white hermitage, stood 
distinctly forth, and I saw Athens! A few paces 
from the city, close by the road to the right, stands 
the Temple of Theseus, so large and perfect, with 
its fine marble columns, which have become a yellow- 
brown by time. I could not rightly bring myself to 
think that I was in Greece, and that I was entering 
Minerva’s city. Hermes Street, the largest in Athens, 





is also the first which is entered by the traveller com- 
ing from Pireus; but it commences with a row of 
houses which a European must pronounce most 
miserable and poor. By degrees, however, better 
and larger ones with two stories, as in the town on 
Syra, present themselves; nevertheless, there was 
something, within me at least, that whispered, ‘ Here 
is the capital of Greece!" The Acropolis stood like 
a gigantic throne, high above all the small houses; 
and in the middle of the street through which we 
drove stood a palm-tree, higher than I had ever be- 
fore seen one: a small barricade of rough planks 
surrounded the stem, otherwise it would soon be 
destroyed by the Greeks, who stand up in the old 
vehicles, and drive past as if they were running a 
race. Of all things around us this palm-tree drew 
our attention most. I afterwards learned that when 
the street was paved, the palm-tree was to have been 
cut down because it stood in the middle of the road, 
but our countryman, Professor Ross, from Holstein, 
begged that it might be spared; and it was permitted 
to stand. * * * We stopped at the * Hétel de 
Munich ; the landlord is a Greek, the landlady 
German—‘ die schéne Wienerinn,’ she is called. 
* * * The terrible description they had given 
me in Naples about Greece, and particularly of 
Athens, I found was absurdly extravagant; for al- 
though I really believe that, six or seven years ago, 
everything here was in the most wretched state, yet 
we must remember what one year alone is able to 
effect for a land like Greece, which is in a state of 
developement more rapid than that of any other 
land in Europe. It is as if we should compare the 
perceptible advance, in an intellectual sense, of the 
child, with the less striking progress in the grown 
man: seven months are to the child what seven 
years are to the man. Athens appeared to me as 
large as a Danish provincial town,—for instance, 
Elsinore ; and looked like a town that had been 
built up in the greatest haste for a market, which 
was now in full activity. What are called bazaars 
here are common crooked streets, with wooden houses 
on both sides: wooden houses, such as we see ata 
Danish fair, and dressed out with scarfs, variegated 
stockings, whole suits of clothes and morocco shoes : 
a little clumsy, but motiey tc look upon! Here is 
meat of all kinds; here is iruit; here hang fez or 
caps; here they sell old and new books. The cab- 
driver buys himself one; and what is it? Homer's 
‘Iliad,’ printed in Athens, in 1839. I read the title 
myself. Athens has a few Greek, or rather Turkish 
coffee-houses, and a new Italian one, so large and 
handsomely furnished that it would look well in 
Hamburg or Berlin. The much-frequented Café 
Greco, in Rome, is but a sand-hole under the stairs 
compared to this. I saw in this hotel young Greeks, 
all in the national dress (but so tightly laced that 
they must have been blue and green about the ribs), 
with eye-glass and glacé gloves, smoking their cigars, 
and playing billiards. They were real Greek dan- 
dies; they only required to change their costume to 
be loungers in any other European city. At the 
corner of the street stood Maltese porters. There 
was a whole row of them in the sun, like the street 
porters in Copenhagen.” 

To complete this picture—which, in truth, 
attests its own fidelity—let the reader turn to 
‘A Rainy Day in Athens,’—to the sketch of the 
Rhapsodists (Grecian improvvisatori),—to the 
pilgrimage to Daphne,—and to the record of 
‘ The Feast of Freedom.’ What a strange jumble 
of discordant things, old and new, is indicated 
in the closing paragraph of the last paper !— 

“ ALolus Street, the broadest in Athens, and which 
extends in a direct line towards the Acropolis, was 
crowded with joyous Greeks; lamps and candles 
converted night into day. The bands of the regi- 
ments passed along, playing martial airs. The build- 
ings towards the Acropolis formed terraces for the 
rows of lamps; the red flame on the topmost wall 
of the city brought into view the old temple columns 
in a flickering light. Songs, accompanied by the 
mandolin, sounded from the open shops; and in the 
Franks’ coffee-house there was a crowd around the 
latest journals, to see what the rest of Europe said 
about the revolt of the Canadians.” 

Think of the Greeks in the Franks’ coffee- 
house, eager about Canada! This conjunction 
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seems little less odd (though not without a poetry 
of its own) than that of the bouquet of potato- 
flowers offered as a rare delicacy to King Otho’s 
queen (a princess of the House of Oldenburg) 
on her arrival. 

We must make room for one more picture, 
ere we take leave of this pleasant book,—leaving 
its third volume untouched. But who will not 
be amused by a peep at the Danish poet among 
the ‘“‘Musselwomen” (as Hood calls them) ?— 
the scene being the sea of Marmora :— 

“ We steered over towards the coast of Asia and 
the great city of the Dardanelles, on the fortress 
of which one great cannon was ranged by the side 
of the other: they did not salute us. Soldiers in 
European uniform, yet with red, high-crowned fez, 
peeped forth from between the port-holes. Boats 
with Turks and Turkish women rowed round our | 
steamer. | 





All the vessels in sight carried the flag | 
with the crescent on it, even the steam-vessel that 
passed us was Turkish, The deck was filled with | 
Musselmen, and their veiled women. The wind and 
tide were in their favour; the main sail was hoisted; 
the smoke whirled thick and black out of the 
chimney, and the ship, with its motley passengers, 
shot forward at a rapid rate between the green coasts. 
Some of our passengers left us here, but new guests took 
their places: there were above a hundred, all Turks 
with fez or turban, and armed with pistols and guns. 
An officer, perhaps between twenty and thirty years 
of age, had all his seraglio with him. The women 
and their servants filled a whole boat when they 
came. I placed myself by the steps where they 
ascended to the deck; three wives, three black female 
slaves, two children, and an attendant constituted the 
family. The women at once drew the veil over their 
faces, even the black slaves hid their pitch dark 
beauty. Their attendant, dressed like the master 
himself, in military frock, fez on his head, and slippers 
on his boots, spread cushions out by the gunwale. 
The women laid themselves down on them with their 
backs to us, and their faces towards the balustrude ; 
all had yellow morocco boots with red slippers over 
them; they wore spacious silk trousers, a short 
variegated skirt, and a conical-shaped cloak with 
black border; a large white muslin veil covered the 
breast, neck, chin, and mouth, and hung forward 
over the head to the eye-brows. The nose and eyes 
were thus exposed; the long, dark eye-lashes 
heightened the lustre of their black eyes, the whites 
of which were rather bluish ; the muslin sat so tight 
and was so transparent, that one could distinctly 
trace the form of the countenance. I afterwards 
learned in Constantinople that it is only when they 
are old and ugly, that the veil is made of less pene- 
trablestuff. We can see the form, the colour ofthe red 
lips, and the shining white teeth when they laugh; 
the youngest of the females was very pretty. * * 
There still lay four sacks with coals by the engine 
chimney, and on one of these sat a merry young 
Turk, dressed in a dark blue fur-bordered cloak, and 
with a splendid shawl turban. He improvised verses 
and told stories to a whole crowd, who had sat down 
around him. They laughed, and applauded him ; 
here were mirth and hilarity quite different from what 
I had imagined in the grave Turks. The Captain 
and a few other Franks stood on the paddle-boxes, 
and viewed the coasts. A burial-ground, with white 
monuments, lay on the European side: it might have 
been taken fora large bleaching-field. On the Asiatic 
side there was a charming appearance of spring. 





I took my place amongst the Turks, who listened to 
the Improvisatore; and they showed me how far | 
more convenient their clothes were than mine to lie | 
down ir. The trousers fitted close about the ancles, | 
but towards the knees they were like wide sacks ;| 
and their jackets sat upon them just as easily. I | 
presented some fruit to the young Turk who impro- 
vised, and he thanked me with a happy friendly face. | 
His eye-lashes were dark and long, but his eyes of a | 
very light blue ; there was in them an expression of | 
much good-nature, mixed with cunning. He seized 
his reed, tore a leaf of paper out of a pocket-book, 
and wrote, all the time nodding and smiling to 
me. He then gave me the leaf, on which was 
a Turkish verse. I showed it to a Frank who 
knew Turkish, and he translated it for me: at 
the bottom was the young Turk’s name. * * I 


thanked him for the verse, and he begged me to 
write him a few words in my language. I wrote a 
short Danish verse for him, and it was twisted and 
turned by him and his comrades, just as I had 
twisted and turned his Turkish poem up and down. 
I afterwards placed myself by the gunwale of the 
vessel, where the Turkish women sat, for I wished 
to see the coast; but I also looked at the women. 
They were eating, and had, therefore, taken the veil 
from their mouths. They also regarded me. The 
youngest and prettiest seemed to be a merry soul: 
she certainly made her remarks about me, and whis- 
pered them to an elder one, who observed the greatest 
gravity, and only answered with a nod. During 
this mutual examination and regarding of each other, 
a young Turk came up, and entered into conversation 
with me in French, in the course of which he said, 
in a half jesting tone, that it was contrary to the 
custom of the country for people to see their women 
without veils; and asked me if I did not think the 
husband regarded me with a serious mien. THis 
eldest little daughter waited on him with his pipe 
and coffee; the lesser one ran between him and the 
women. If a man would be on good terms with 
parents, he must make friends with the children. 
This is a wise rule: and one that I have always 
found a good one. I wished to get hold of the 
lesser of the two girls, to give her fruit, and play 
with her; but she was like a wild kid, she darted 
away to one of the black girls, clung fast to her, and 
hid herself, except the face, with the long veil. The 
merry little creature laughed from her place of 
security, and stretched her mouth out as if to kiss ; 
then whimpered aloud, and rushed forward towards 
her father. The elder sister, apparently about six 
years old, and extremely pretty, was more tame. She 
was a charming little unveiled Turkish girl, with red 
morocco slippers over her yellow boots, light-blue 
silk trousers, like bags around her legs, a red-flowered, 
short tunic, and a black velvet jacket over it, which 
descended around the hips; her hair hung over her 
shoulders in two long plaits, in which were golden 
coins, and on her head she wore a little cap of gold 
stuff. She encouraged her little sister to eat some 
of the fruit I offered ; but she would not. I ordered 
the servant to bring some preserves, and the eldest 
and I soon became the best of friends. She showed 
me her plaything: it was a clay jug to drink out of, 
formed like a horse, and had a little bird behind 
each ear. Had I been able to speak Turkish with 
her, I should at once have made a story about it for 
her. I placed her on my lap, and she took hold of 
my cheeks with her small hands, looked up in my 
eyes so affectionately and confidentially, that I was 
obliged to speak to her. I spoke Danish, and she 
laughed so, that her little heart hopped within her: 
she had never before heard so strange a speech. She 
certainly thought that it was some Turkish gibberish 
I had put together for her amusement. Her fine 
small nails were painted, like the women’s, quite 
black ; a black stripe was traced across the centre of 
the palm of her hand. I pointed to it, and she took 
one of her fine, long hair plaits, and laid it in my 
hand, to form a similar stripe across it, then winked 
to her younger sister, who talked with her, but always 
at a respectable distance. Her father called her, and 
as, with the most friendly expression of face, he put 
his hand to his fez, in the manner of the Franks, 
and greeted me, he whispered a few words in the 
child's ear. She nodded knowingly, took a cup of 
coffee out of the servant's hand, and brought it to 
me. A large Turkish pipe was next presented to 
me, but as I do not smoke tobacco, I accepted the 
coffee and laid down on the cushion with the friendly 
husband, whose little daughter's heart I had already 
won. The pretty child’s name was Zuleika; and I 
can say with truth, that as I sailed from the Dar- 
danelles into the sea of Marmora, I got a kiss from 
one of Asia’s daughters. The town of Galipoli lay 
to the left; it appeared singularly dark, and had 
quite the character of a northern Swedish town, if I 
except the tall, white minarets. All the houses,— 
close to each house was a little garden—had pointed 
red roofs just like ours in the North ; and they all 
appeared dark and old-fashioned, with wooden bal- 
conies, and porches painted red. There was some- 
thing dark and ruinous in the appearance of the 
whole city. Several buildings hung over the sea 
where the waves ran strong: it blew desperately 





cold. During my whole voyage in the Sou 
experienced hn heen I felt the ic 
marble. A light-house was built on the Asiat; 

on the European side; low, but wild aaa 
rocks extended along the coast by Galipoli; they 
came flat green fields as in Denmark: on the Asiatic 
coast several mountains arose behind each other, 
The wind and stream were against us; the sea. of 
Marmora looked dark and foaming; the way 
struck against the prow of the vessel, and aplaabed 
over the Turks who had taken their places there: 
one of them got a fine sousing. He shook his red 
mantle, and took his three head-coverings off, the 
outside one was quite filled with water, All the 
Turks have, as is well known, the hair of their heads 
shaved off, except a long tuft, by which the angel of 
life is to drag them out of the grave on the day of 
judgment. ‘This Turk had on, first a white night- 
cap ; over this was a little red fez, and on this again 
a larger fez with a silk tuft. I, however, felt myself 
able to bear the sea, but the wind was intolerably 
cold,—as in the North. We were soon out of sight 
of the coasts both of Europe and Asia, and steered 
our course directly towards the marble island, which 
arose picturesquely grand in the midst of the 
troubled sea.” 

It is always with reluctance that we part from 
John Andersen the Second :—whose name, we 
submit, is likely to live as long as that of his 
ballad name-sake. But we shall meet him again, 
We are told, in the Translator’s preface, that the 
_ is at present on his travels,—intending, ere 

e close his present flight, to alight on. this 
island. We confess to a more than ordinary 
curiosity as to the nature and quality of the im- 
pressions which “ England, with all her faults,” 
will produce on a pilgrim so artless, yet so wise 
—so national and enthusiastic, yet so large in 
his views and catholic in his sympathies! 
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Fauna Antiqua Sivalensis: being the Fossil 
Zoology of the Sewalik Hills in the North of 
India. By Hugh Falconer, M.D. and Capt, 
Proby T. Cautley. Part I. Proboscidea, 
Smith, Elder & Co. 

We have often complained of the neglect of the 

officers of our Army and Navy to cultivate 

the science of Newa  sethagty which their 
position so often gives them valuable oppor- 
tunities. Of all departments of the public ser- 
vice, the officers in the military service of 

British India are they who have most distin- 

guished themselves by their contributions to 

science. All who cultivate Natural History 
know how much we are indebted to Wallich, 

White, Griffiths, Royle, Burns, and others;— 

and we have now to add two more names to the 

list of those who have devoted themselves to 
the scientific exploration of British India. Few 
men deserve higher commendation for the 
laborious nature of their investigations, and the 
important results to which they have led, than 

Dr. Falconer and Capt. Cautley. 

Till within a recent period little was known 
of the geology of Asia,—more especially of its 
tertiary deposits. Few fossils had been found 
to afford a key to the nature and age of the 
strata which occurred in this vast continent:— 
and it was with astonishment that the geo- 
logical world heard only recently that Dr. Fal- 
coner and Capt. Cautley had discovered one 
of the richest fossiliferous beds in the world 
in the tertiary strata lying at the foot of the 
Sewalik hills, —a group at the base of the 
great Himalayan chain of mountains. This 
announcement had not been long made, ere the 
arrival of 250 chests of fossils, each weighing 
about four hundred weight, gave substantial 
proof of the correctness of the report. | 
fossils were found to consist of the remains of 
several species—many new—of the gigante 
pachydermata; and with these were as 
those of the giraffe, the hippopotamus, the 
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horse, the | camel, the antelope, and the monkey. 
oa were also found in beds but little re- 
moved from those in which numerous reptiles 
resented themselves, many of which were of 
colossal proportions. The description of this 
glendid collection must be a work of time :— 
but in the interim Dr. Falconer and Capt. Caut- 
ley have published accounts of some of the 


more remarkable new genera and species. 


Of the mammalia,—one of the most interest- 
ine forms which has presented itself is an animal 
constituting a natural transition from the rumi- 
nants to the pachyderms,—amongst the most 
gigantic species of either family. To this 
animal the name Sivatherium has been given. 
The head is as large as that of the elephant: 
and, from its size and massive structure, it 
night be supposed to belong to the family of 
elephants, but that this head is provided with 
two pairs of horns closely resembling those of 
theox, and its teeth are decidedly those of a 
nminating animal. Another new form belong- 
ing to the pachyderms has been recently de- 
sribed by Dr. Falconer, from Perim Island, in 
the gulf of Cambay; which connects this family 
with the ruminants. This has been called the 
Bramatherium. In the Sewalik fossils several 
new species of pachyderms belonging to ex- 
isting genera have been already described. 
Amongst the reptiles the most remarkable is 
the gigantic tortoise (Colossochelys Atlas), which 
measures nearly twenty feet over the curve of 
its shell. ‘The remains found of the head and 
shell of this creature have been sufficient to 
enable Dr. Faleoner to build up the whole 
animal. It is rather remarkable that the re- 
mains of this tortoise should have been found 
so near those of the elephants ;—suggesting to 
Dr. Falconer the inquiry whether this huge 
tortoise might not have existed within the his- 
torical period, and have given rise to the general 
reception of the Hindoo mythus that the ele- 
phant which supported the world on its back 
stood upon a tortoise? For, he says, “if we 
are to suppose that the mythological notion of 
the tortoise was derived as a symbol of strength 
from some one of those small species which are 
now known to exist in India,” the congruity of 
ideas and the harmony of representation would 
be entirely violated. At the same time, it must 
be allowed that this is slight evidence on which 
torest the age of the colossochelys and its com- 
panions : since surely there is as little congruity 
and harmony in the notion of the world resting 
ou the back of an ordinary sized elephant as in 
that of the same elephant resting on the back 
of a small tortoise. 


This enormous tortoise was not the only Titan 
of its class that dwelt in Northern India. 
Amongst the remains of crocodiles are those of 
one hitherto, we believe, undescribed ; which, 
according to the lowest calculation, must have 
heen twice the size of any existing form. This 
gigantic creature, sixty feet in length, with its 
coat of mail, enormous jaws, and power of 
locomotion in the water, might have sat for the 
portrait of Leviathan: and we would suggest 
that it is not more improbable that this animal 
should have been the one alluded to than that 
the great tortoise should have been the subject 
of tradition. The volume of which the first 
part is before us will, however, contain the au- 
thors’ matured views as to the structure, habits, 
age, and distribution of these wonderful ani- 
mals: as it is intended to give as completely as 
can be done an account of their labours on the 
fossils of the Sewalik valleys. 


The work commences with the description 
and illustration of the proboscidean forms of 
the pachyderms. In this department the au- 
thors not only describe the remains of several 


witha 





new and interesting species of Proboscidea in 
their collection, but have submitted all that is 
known with regard to other species both recent 
and fossil to a critical examination for the pur- 
pose of comparing with their own specimens. 
The result is, that they have come to the conclu- 
sion,—from having been able to examine a more 
extensive series of specimens than any previous 
observers on the subject,—that more than one 
species have been included in the old descrip- 
tions of the species of Elephas and Mastodon. 
These results have been mainly arrived at by a 
close study of the structure and developement 
of the teeth in the large series which the 
authors possess. By this method, they have 
made out an interesting series of species.— 
Although the structural developement of the 
teeth has constituted the principal characters of 
distinction, it does not appear that the earliest 
— possessed the least developed teeth. 
“The extinct mammoth exhibits the greatest 
amount of complexity, though constituting the 
terminal link of the chain; and next follows the 
existing Indian elephant, interposed between 
two fossil species. In like manner, the existing 
African elephant is placed between two extinct 
species, E. Hysudricus and E. planifrons.” An- 
other extinct Indian species, E. nomadicus, 
which is closely allied to the existing form, 
comes between it and EZ. Hysudricus,—together 
with a European fossil species which the au- 
thors believe to be distinct from the mammoth 
(EZ. primigenius): and the gap between the 
existing African elephant and £. planifrons 
seems to be filled up by another well-marked 
es ae fossil species, E. priscus, which is 
closely allied to the former. Such are the forms 
of the genus Elephas which the authors seem 
to have established. 


Their views of the structure of these animals 
are illustrated by a series of most beautiful 
lithographs :—and should the whole work bear 
out the promise of this first part, we have no 
hesitation in saying that it will be the most 
important contribution ever made to the science 
of geology. 
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BALLAD, 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ THE PATRICIAN'’S DAUGHTER.” 
Sits a maid at her lattice ; her needle she plies ; 
To the hills of the North oft she raises her eyes. 
. Why, = to the north that fond glance dost thou 
urn ?”"— 
Cries her mother— the false one will never return!” 
— Ah! cease, mother, cease !—I feel he is true.” 


“ Fame and wealth he has won by his valour in fight; 
They have belted his bosom and dubbed hima knight: 
He will mate with some lady of lofty degree,— 
Forget him—he will not return unto thee!” 

— Ah! cease, mother, cease!—I know he is true.’”’ 


Weeks pass:—’tis the Spring time.—“ My daughter, 
behold 
How the woods, late in gloom, their green banners 
unfold! 
Ah! thus should thy joys feel their winter depart, 
And greet with new blossoms the Spring of the 
heart.” 
—*“ Ah! cease, mother, cease !—I think he is true.” 


’Tis Autumn:—the fields that were furrowed and 


are, 
With gold fruitage have hidden the wounds of the 
share. 
“Thus the furrows of life with bright hopes should 
we sow, 
That o’er its bleak surface new blessings may grow!” 
—“ Ah! cease, mother, cease !—I hope he is true.” 


She stands at the lattice :—the frost crusts the pane; 
The ice locks the rivers, the snow sweeps the plain. 
“ My daughter! why gaze on the desolate earth ?”— 
She answers—“’Tis colder to sit bythe hearth.” 
—But she could not say— Mother, I hope he is 
true.” 


The gate creaks in the blast—on the stair there’s a 
tread: 
’Tis his comrade in arms—“ The hero is dead! 
They made me a captive, or long since, my breath 
Had borne thee the blessing he sent thee in death; 
The blessing he sent thee—to prove he was true.” 


As a stalk that bows low with the weight of its bells, 
So, she rocks ’neath the transport her bosom that 
swells :— 
“Kind heav’n! for these tidings thy grace I adore !” 
“My child! he is gone—thou wilt see him no more !” 
“T shall—Death himself is the friend of the true !” 


She sank on the earth !—Her life had worn on , 
*Neath the snows that o’erhung it and shut out its 


sun: 
With that brief burst of summer the avalanche fell, 
And crushed what it frowned on.—And yet it is well! 
Oh, mourn not!—for Death is the friend of the 
true! 





FOLK-LORE. 


The Nisses of Scandinavia and the Kobolds of 
Germany. 

In the belief that an occasional paper on the Folk- 
Lore of the other Germanic nations may, by gra- 
dually forming the ground-work of a Comparative 
Popular Mythology, materially tend to the increase 
of our knowledge on that very curious and, I may 
say, abstruse subject, I have the pleasure of sending 
you some particulars, drawn from the best authori- 
ties, concerning the Nisses of the Scandinavian 
nations,—together with a few words on the German 
Kobolds. If you deem such notices fitted for your 
object, I will endeavour to prepare a similar one on 
the Water-spirits of the North. 

The Nisse is, in many respects, the counterpart 
of the Scottish Brownie, the Devonian and Cornish 
Pixie. In England, he seems in great measure 
superseded by the Fairy:—though perhaps, rather 
in name than in reality. In Denmark, we are in- 
formed, there is scarcely a house, where things go on 
and thrive as they should, that has not its Nisse to 
take care of it. It is particularly good for the maids 
of the kitchen and the men in the stable that the 
Nisse be well disposed towards them ; for then they 
can go early to bed and yet feel confident of finding 
everything ready for them the next morning. He 
carries water and sweeps the kitchen floor,—curries 
the horses,—but also punishes for any disorder that 
may be perpetrated. He is usually clad in gray; 
and wears a pointed red cap:—but before Michael- 
mas he wears a round hat, like a peasant’s, There 
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is also a church Nisse; who keeps order there, and 
punishes when anything scandalous happens. He is 
called Kirkegrim. 

It is difficult to get rid of a Nisse. A man who 
had a house in which a Nisse carried his jokes rather 
too far, resolved on removing and leaving him there 
alone. When the last load of goods was ready to 
be sent off, and the man had bidden farewell to his 
house and the Nisse, he chanced to go to the back of 
the cart; and there, to his unspeakable mortification, 
saw the Nisse sitting in a tub: who, putting forth 
his head, began heartily to laugh—saying, “ See, we 
move to-day !"—Thiele, Danske Folkesagn, I. p. 134. 

We are further informed that the Nisses are not 
larger than small children—and that they usually 
inhabit barns and stables. The Nisse delights in 
mischievous pranks. Sometimes he lets all the cows 
loose in the cow-house—and frightens the milk- 
maids, either by blowing out their light, or holding 
the hay so hard that the poor girls cannot get a 
scrap out: and when they exert all their strength, 
he will let it go so suddenly that they fall at full 
length. This greatly amuses the Nisse,—who on 
such occasions sets up a horse laugh. If well dis- 
posed towards the owner of the house, he does what 
he can for his benefit. He has even been known 
to take hay and other things from the neighbours 
to the house ; in consequence of which a quarrel— 
and sometimes a battle—ensues between the Nisses of 
the two houses,—so that hay and straw may be seen 
flying in all directions, As they are very ready 
to serve those whom they like, but malicious and 
revengeful to any one who slights or ridicules them, 
it is not surprising that persons occasionally seek the 
good will of the Nisses. On Christmas Eve, there- 
fore, and on Thursday evening, they set sweet por- 
ridge, cakes, beer, &c., in many places; of which 
the Nisse gladly eats and drinks, if according to his 
liking,—for he is sometimes dainty. As, notwith- 
standing his small figure, he is strong, those with 
whom he contends often come off the worst. A 
peasant, who met one on a winter’s evening on the 
high road, and in an imperative tone ordered him 
to get out of the way, found himself, before he knew 
a word of the matter, flung right over the hedge into 
the snow by the offended Nisse. 

They are fond of moonlight; and in winter 
may be seen amusing themselves with sledging, 
or leaping over hedges. Though they are cheerful 
themselves, they do not at all times like noise and 
uproar near them,—especially on the eve of a holi- 
day or Thursday evening. Generally speaking, the 
Nisse is rather a favourite; and is, therefore, in many 
places, called the Good Boy. 

Of all the beings that exist in the imagination of 
the common people in Norway, the Nisse is the one 
of whose reality they are the most firmiy convinced. 
He belongs to the dwarf race; though he differs 
from the dwarfs, partly by his hilarity and symmetric 
figure, partly by his abode in houses and barns: to 
which he bears so strong an attachment that he can- 
not endure that the inhabitants should remove,—for 
he then forsakes them, and takes their good luck 
with him. The Feré Nitigriusar—who are described 
as small, with red caps, and as bringing good luck— 
preserve (like the Swedish Tomtegubbe and the 
Danish Nisse) their close affinity to their Norwe- 
gian kindred. We never find, however, that the Nor- 
wegian Nisse, like the Danish, helps in the kitchen, 
wears a round hat before Michaelmas, or meddles 
with any one’s behaviour at church. The Kobold of 
the Germans corresponds to the Scandinavian Nisse. 
—Faye, Norske Sagn, p. 43. 

The Kobold (goblin, hobgoblin) is a useful, indus- 
trious spirit; who finds pleasure in aiding the men 
and maids in their house-work, and in secretly per- 
forming a portion of it. He curries the horses, 
combs out their manes, places their fodder before 
them, draws water from the well and waters them, 
cleans out the stable, rinses the dishes, cleaves and 
carries wood, brushes and sweeps. His presence 
brings luck and prosperity tothe house,—his departure 
withdraws them, &c. &c. The Kobold has, however, 
a somewhat unpleasant method of manifesting to the 
good folks of the house his intention of taking up his 
abode with them as lodger and boarder. During 
the night, he will bring wood shavings into the house; 
and put the dung of all sorts of animals into the 
vessels full of milk. If the good man of the house 





observe this without removing the shavings or 
throwing the dung out of the milk-pail, but with his 
family partake of the befouled milk,—then the 
Kobold, we are told, will appear to him and abide 
with him.— Dobeneck, Deutscher Volkglauben, 1. 
p. 125. Grimm, Deutsche Mythologie, 1. p. 470. 
* Anecdotes and Traditions, by W. J. Tioms, p. 115. 
KeneELM CROWE. 


Yorkshire Feasts. 


Much doubt has long hung over the origin of the 
Wakes of Lancashire, and the still more celebrated 
Feastsof Yorkshire. Tradition says that they were in- 
stituted in honour of the saint to which the parish 
church was dedicated. They are generally guided 
by some saint days,—but seldom by the one to which 
the church is dedicated. For instance, the whole of 
the townships in the parish of Harewood hold their 
feast on the first Sunday, Monday, and Tuesday 
nearest to Old Holy Rood. The church is de- 
dicated to All Saints. The adjoining parish of 
Bardsey keeps its feasts at the same time. The 
little old Norman church is said to have been dedi- 
cated to St. Mary. I have always understood that it 
has been built more than seven hundred years. To find 
out when those old churches were consecrated would, 
I am afraid, be impossible. The parish of Thorner 
keeps its feast on the first Sunday, Monday, and Tues- 
day nearest the 8th of September. The church is 
dedicated to St. Mary (the 8th of September is the 
Nativity of St. Mary). The parish church of Leeds 
is dedicated to St. Peter: the feast used to be held 
on the 10th, 11th, and 12th of July,—but I believe it 
is now absorbed in the fair, and few, if any, families 
keep the feast at the present day. In some cases, 
several parishes hold their feasts at one and the same 
time :—in others, the whole of the townships in the 
parish have separate times for their respective feasts. 
The parish of Otley is one instance in proof of the 
latter statement. From the good eating and gene- 
rous hospitality displayed, without any particular 
characteristic ceremony, (at least I have not heard of 
any for the last century) it might not be unreasonable 
to suppose that these feasts may have been instituted 
for the reunion of families and friends and for a general 
holiday. Roast beef and plum-pudding, ham and 
fowls or veal, tarts of every description and a pound- 
cake (the queen of all cakes) are considered by 
many old-fashioned families as indispensable. The 
other dishes are regulated according to the season of 
the year (or circumstances of the party) at which the 
feast happens. Our feast always falls near Michael- 
mas Day: consequently the Michaelmas goose is 
sacred to the feast Monday, and the first hare to the 
feast Tuesday. Various sorts of pies are common 
at some feasts. In many country villages the feast 
commences on the eve of the feast-day :—that is, on 
the Saturday evening. Y. Z. 


The Devonshire Pixies and the Courriquets of 
Brittany. 
Oct. 28. 

The perusal of the very interesting article on the 
Pixies of Devonshire, in your columns, has recalled 
to my mind the striking family likeness which exists 
between these diminutive gentry and the Courriquets 
of Lower Brittany: speaking of whom, a French writer 
observes —“ These Courriquets are the least dreaded, 
and indeed the most inoffensive, of all the familiar 
spirits of Brittany. They usually haunt the precincts 
of hamlets and large farms; sleeping in the winter on 
the hearthstone, and during the summer months in the 
stables and outhouses. They, in general, show them- 
selves very well disposed, for beings of such doubtful 
origin :—their principal amusements, in fact, consisting 
in knotting, during the night, the manes of the horses, 
—in causing the logs of wood, instead of burning with 
an equal and steady flame, to fly iz sparks about the 
room—and, disguised as Will-o’-the- Wisps, in beguil- 
ing the young maidens from the road, when returning 
at night to their homes. These little goblins are re- 
presented as having peculiarly shrill and piercing 
voices. They wear enormous round hats,—which 
almost completely conceal their persons: and, as 
there are always several attached to each farm, their 
number mnst be incalculable.” o Je 








a 
THE LOGIC OF CHEMISTRY, 
’ You are very free—and perhaps in some aa 
justly so—with the F.R.S. who laid himself und 
your lash—for publishing his ideas respectin the 
composition of water, because he has not hn 
tically engaged in making chemical enpaieen 
It would, however, be as well if Logie found we 
place in chemical laboratories; and that real premi . 
and undisputed facts were established, ere meal 
were rebuked for not agreeing with the hypotheti ! 
conclusions of even the most celebrated philosophen 

We need take no better model, or one more unex. 
ceptionable, than Sir Isaac Newton: and I would 
here only refer to his ‘ Regule Philosophandi,’ to 
what he says about attraction (or propelling foree 
and just deeply consider the queries which he 
gests at the conclusion of his book on Optics, 

Can you, or does any philosopher, practically ex. 
plain the apparent contradictions in the admitted 
character of oxygen? If this substance be the pon- 
derable base of oxygen gas, and if the heat and light, 
which arise from the combustion of a solid combus. 
tible body in it, be the interstitial caloric surround- 
ing the atoms of the solid base oxygen, being set free 
—how is it that when in a solid state, as in nitre, the 
same heat and light are obtained? The augmenta 
tion of volume which takes place in gunpowder, gun 
cotton, and a long list of solid explosive compounds, 
are all facts as yet unexplained and unarranged by 
the consideration of the action of the solid bases of 
oxygen, hydrogen, azote, &c. A volume might be 
written by practical men, with real and undoubted 
facts, to prove the present difficulty attached to this 
most interesting subject. How is it, in short, that 
heat and light are evolved where there is no con 
densation? The expansion of light and heat, of 
galvanism or electricity, &c., in radiating in every 
direction, and even in some directions, penetrating 
surrounding solid bodies,—and the prodigious force 
of expansion with explosive compounds, are rather 
startling to the strict observer of the phenomena in 
regard to the inertia of matter. 

The great men of old might have been induced to 
change their ideas in respect to the conclusions which 
they then came to, had they lived to witness thesplen- 
did discoveries made by the illustrious philosophersof 
the present day. To me, from a long series of years 
spent in philosophical experiments, it is most clear, 
by fair logical reasoning upon the facts now indis- 
putably settled, that water is not the compound of 
the solid bases of oxygen and hydrogen gases. Ad- 
mitted, that there may be some pretty large share of 
presumption in saying this; there can be but little 
harm ensue from it,—by no means equal to the dix 
turbance and deprivation of the amour propre of the 
unfortunate F.R.S.,—with whom I have notthe honour 
of the slightest acquaintance. Philosophy consists 
in discovering the inexhaustible supply of facts from 
the great storehouse of nature,—in fairly reasoning 
upon them,—and in not being too eager to generalize, 
but on the most strict conviction of the premises; and 
even then, as Sir Isaac Newton did, when he so phi 
losophically declared that his laws of attraction, &. 
avail, whatever the cause may be,—whether by attrac- 
tion or propulsion, &c. It is also obvious that phi 
losophers must now look to certain imponderable 
and really radiating matters—as heat, light, galvanism, 
&c.,—rather than to the harlequinade of oxygen, by- 
drogen, carbon and nitrogen, as the causes of the 
expanding and radiating (whether simple or com 
pounded) of combustions and explosions: and not 
depend too much on the treacherous ground assumed, 
that all vegetable and animal substances are merely 
compounds of the varying proportions of the soli 
bases of oxygen, hydrogen, nitrogen and carbonic 
acid gases. ; 

The leaving out the consideration of the operatiot 
of the vital principle in producing the varied cou 
binations discoverable in the matters composiig 
animal and vegetable bodies (not one of which it 
any instance has ever been reproduced in our labora. 
tories) is similar to the histrionic representation 
Hamlet leaving out the principal om, Me 

EN 


\~ 


If we correctly understand “ Senex,’” he means ° 


affirm that water is a compound “ of the solid bases 
of oxygen and hydrogen gases” with heat, — 
&c.; and that the “harlequinade of oxygen, by 
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carbon and nitrogen” in the Protean shapes which 

assume in the organic creation are always in- 
pl py the vital principle. This no one denies: 
pour the chemist can lay hold of heat, light and 
ports and weigh them in his balance, and sub- 
‘ot the vital principle, which flows in the living tree 
nd alsates in animal muscle, to admeasurement in 
8 duated tube, we do not see how he is to enu- 
— them in his analytical results. 
mt must not be forgotten that the great question 
now agitating the philosophic mind is— Are heat, 
fight, electricity, &e. substantive entities? or are 
ya properties of matter, the visible phenomena 
of which are the effects of motion? It is impossible 


for us to enter into any examination of the argu- 
ments adduced in support of either hypothesis. 
Neither do we deem it prudent to venture on any dis- 


cussion with “ Senex :” who is, it appears to us, not- 
yithstanding his experimental experience, disposed 
to leap to conclusions without taking the necessary 
recaution of examining the evidence which experi- 
ment affords. We are quite aware that the queries 
of Newton remain unanswered :—but we shall never 
decide, for instance, whether light and grosser matter 
are convertible into each other, unless a mind of the 
highest order, capable of embracing the most exten- 
sve circle of phenomena, and at the same time of 
ninutely examining into all the details of the ques- 
tion, bends itself to the labour of severe experimental 
inquiry. ‘ 

What Bacon wrote remains true of the present 
age;and his words, from ‘The Advancement of Learn- 
ing,'are applicable now :—“ Men in their contempla- 
tions of nature are accustomed to make too timely a 
departure, and too remote a recess, from experience 
and particulars ; and have yielded and resigned them- 
slves wholly over to the fumes of their own fancies 
and popular argumentations.”” 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

A meeting was held at Edinburgh, on Wednesday 
evening in last week, for the purpose of celebrating 
the expansion of the Edinburgh Philosophical Asso- 
cation into an establishment of wider purpose, to 
bear the new title of the Edinburgh Philosophical 
Institution. The Association has been in existence 
about fourteen years; and was commenced for 
the purpose of giving the members an opportunity 
of hearing lectures on literature, science, and art, by 
men distinguished in their several departments. It 
is proposed now to add a library and reading-room ; 
that the information communicated by the lecturer 
may be extended and more accurately appreciated 
bystudy. The Lord Provost occupied the chair: 
and Mr. Macaulay—as interested in all that may ele- 
vate the character of the city in his character of its 
representative—delivered one of those brilliant impro- 
vistions by means of which he contrives to throw a 
freshness of illustration around familiar themes. Mr. 
Macaulay had nothing to say which has not been 
sid in our own columns through a long course of 
persevering advocacy ; but he threw unexpected 
lights upon his subject, in which the truth came 
broadly and brilliantly out. His principal argu- 
ment was directed against the fallacy that “a little 
learning is a dangerous thing;” and that they 
vho cannot drink deeply have no business at all 
near the springs of knowledge. Mr. Macaulay 
thinks, as we do, that a little learning is better than 
tone—as half a loaf is better than no loaf. Thanks 
to the immense progress of opinion since the time of 
Pope, the argument is less heeded now than perhaps 
ithas ever been amongst us: but it is one that can- 
not betoo often—and has seldom been more pleasantly 
—enforced. 

Last week, a meeting of the Health of Towns 
Asociation was held at the rooms of the Statistical 

ety in St. James’s Square; for the purpose of 
teelving a report drawn up by the Committee, and 
opting means to bring its suggestions under the 
notice of the public and of the Government. It was 
determined to apply to Government for a conference 
% the subject; ‘and that deputations from the 
*reral branch associations in England, Scotland 
ind Ireland should be invited to attend. 

Notice, we perceive, is given of the intention to 
ply to Parliament in the next session for leave to 

i a bill fora new bridge over the Thames from 
“street to Dowson's Wharf on the opposite 








shore ;—and fora market at or near the south end 
of the proposed bridge. 

We have received a note from the writer who fur- 
nished to our columns, last week, a sketch of the his- 
tory of Dr. Schinbein’s discovery of his Gun-Cotton ; 
—requesting that, in the passage which mentions as 
a property of the substance in question that “ when 
struck violently on an anvil with a hammer, it may 
occasionally be made to explode, but it will not 
ignite,” we would substitute for “explode” the 
word decrepitate. He is anxious for this substitution 
2s more fully meeting the objection, “ that friction 
in the barrel of a musket, where an iron ramrod is 
used, might explode it.” 

Lord Saye and Sele having purchased, from Mr. 
Evans, the well-known collector of curiosities, the 
sword (as alleged) which Nelson wore at the battle 
of Trafalgar, and surrendered it to the appropriate 
keeping of Greenwich Hospital, Sir Harris Nicolas 
has written to the Times denying the authenticity of 
the relic. Lord Nelson, says Sir Harris, quoting 
Dr. Beatty, “ did not wear his sword in the battle of 
Trafalgar. It had been taken from the place where 
it hung up in his cabin, and was laid ready on his 
table, but it is supposed he forgot to call for it.” 
Mr. Evans’s answer restores its character to the 
relic, while it does not dispute the fact :—* If Lord 
Nelson,” he says, “did not wear the sword in the 
heat of the battle, it appears by the learned editor's 
quotation that the sword lay ready for his Lordship 
on the table. I contend, therefore, that the sword 
in question was as mucha part of Lord Nelson's 
dress as the buckles of his Lorship’s shoes, which I 
possess, although one of them might by accident 
have got loose during the engagement.” 

Lord John Russell, Lord Morpeth, Mr. Macaulay, 
Lord Rosse, and the poet Wordsworth, are all men- 
tioned as intended to be put in nomination for the 
trectorship of Glasgow University.—Dr. Walshe has 
been appointed by the Council of University College, 
London, to the Special Professorship of Clinical 
Medicine, resigned by Dr. Taylor.—And we may 
mention in the same paragraph that the Duke of 
Northumberland has made a valuable addition to 
the instruments of the Durham Observatory, by pre- 
senting a fine refracting telescope, of seven feet focal 
length, mounted equatorially. 

The continental papers mention that the fine old 
Abbey of Dissentis, in the Canton of the Grisons, 
has been consumed by fire—with its magnificent 
church and rich and valuable library. 

Of M. Le Verrier it may be said, without a figure, 
that he owes much to the stars. Good things are 
falling thick upon him,—and on others for his sake. 
In addition to the honours and substantialities that 
have been already bestowed upon himself, the French 
Government has appointed his sister to a vacant 
stamp-oftice. The King has appointed M. Pradier 
to execute the bust of the astronomer for the college 
of Saint-Lé. 

Some days since, M. Stanislas Julien presented to 
the Academy of Sciences, at Paris, a Chinese work, 
which merits a word or two of notice in the present 
circumstances of Agricultural Europe. It is a trea- 
tise, in six volumes, with plates, entitled the ‘ Anti- 
Famine Herbal,’ and contains the descriptions and 
representations of 414 different plants, whose leaves, 
rinds, stalks, or roots, are fitted to furnish food for 
the people, when drought, the ravages of locusts, or the 
overflow of the great rivers have occasioned a failure 
of rice and grain. The author of this work was the 
fifth son of the Emperor Hong-Wou, the founder of 
the Ming dynasty, who ascended the throne in 1368. 
The present edition,—which forms a portion of a 
voluminous Encyclopedia of Chinese Agriculture, the 
work of an enlightened minister named Siu-Kouang- 
Ki, who studied, in 1628, under the celebrated mis- 
sionary Ricci—contains directions as to the means of 
extracting from the roots, leaves, and fruits of a great 
number of plants and trees their bitter flavour and 
unwholesome qualities, and fitting them for human 
nourishment. Of this book the Chinese government 
annually prints thousands,—and distributes them 
gratuitously in those districts which are most exposed 
to natural calamities. Such an instance of provident 
solicitude on the part of the Chinese government for 
the suffering classes may be suggestive here at home, 
A more general knowledge of the properties and 





capabilities of esculent plants would be an important 
branch of popular education. 

The first number is before us of a journal of Science, 
Literature and the Fine Arts, to be published weekly 
at Rome in the English language ;—and having as a 
leading one of its avowed objects that of promising 
to the British travellers and residents in that capital 
more easy introduction to its modern aspects and 
relations than has been hitherto attainable. While 
her great classical features are familiar to the edu- 
cated even before they set foot in the streets of the 
Eternal City, “ her actual social state, the place she 
fills in the group of modern metropolises, her im- 
portance as one of the great centres of the intellect 
and civilization of Europe are,” it is said, ‘ com- 
paratively unknown.” To the eye of curiosity, her 
Present has been long obscured by the great shadow 
of her Past; and the light by which the details of the 
former might have been explored have been sedu- 
lously forbidden. To translate ancient Rome into 
modern Rome for the benefit of every-day readers, 
now that the restrictions upon such communications 
are removed, is the purpose of the Roman Advertiser. 


DIORAMA, REGENT’S PARK.—REDUCED PRICE of AD- 
MITTANCE.—Now OPEN, with a highly interesting exhibition, 
representing the CASTLE and TOWN of HEIDELBERG (formerly 
the residence of the Electors Palatine of the Khine) under the various 
aspects of Winter and Summer, Mid-day and Evening; and the 
exterior view of the CATHEDRAL of NOTRE DAME at Paris, 
as seen at Sunset and by Moonlight, and which has been so uni- 
versally admired. Both pictures are painted by the late Chevalier 
Renoux. Open from 10 till4. Admittance to view both Pictures, 
—Saloon, 1s,; Stalls, 2s. as heretofore. 

_ THE ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH.—The principle of this valuable 
invention is clearly demonstrated by Prof. BACHHOFFNER in his 
Morning and Evening Lectures at the ROYAL POLYTECHNIC 
INSTITUTION. Dr. RYAN’S Chemical Lectures daily, and on 
the Evenings of Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays. ‘he prin- 
ciples and uses of the Working Models, and other specimens of the 
Useful Arts are explained to the Visitors. The Opaque Microscope. 
The Oxy-hydrogen Microscope, by Cary, reproduced with the most 
Interesting Objects. The latest Dissolving Views, by Charles Smith, 
are of great interest and beauty.—Admission, 1s.; Schools, Half-price. 





SOCIETIES 

ArcuxoLogicaL Institute.—Nov. 6.—This was 
the first meeting for the season.— Mr. Hawkins, who 
took the chair, announced that, since the last public 
meeting, in June, seventy-nine subscribing members 
had been enrolled, and five honorary foreign members 
elected. During the recess, the following elections 
had been made into the central committee :—The 
Right Hon. the Ear! of Verulam, Sir C. H. Ander- 
son, Bart., Professor Philips, the Dean of Lincoln, 
Sir R. I. Murchison, Dawson Turner, and D. Gur- 
ney, Esqs. 

The subject appointed for discussion was, ‘Ancient 
Carving in Ivory, Stone, or Wood.’ It was illus- 
trated by a paper from the pen of Sir R. Westma- 
cott—unavoidably absent. Sir Richard reviewed 
the state of the art from the period of the earliest 
known examples in England to the time of Gibbons ; 
and adverted to the works of the schools of Nurem- 
berg and Augsburg—to the latter of which he ex- 
pressed his belief that we were more indebted than 
to the former for the supply of excellent wood- 
carvers who practised in England during the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries. It seemed to be 
Sir Richard’s opinion that no works of great im- 
portance had been executed in England before the 
sixteenth century by native artists. A fine carving 
by Giovanni di Bologna, was exhibited by Sir 
Richard, in illustration of the influence exercised 
by the German schools upon those of Italy ; and 
numerous specimens of carving in wood and ivory 
were exhibited by Mr. J. B. Nichols, Mr. Hawkins, 
Mr. Tucker, and other members. 

Mr. W. Brougham gave an account of the discovery 
of the supposed remains of a knight-templar, during 
the late repairs of Brougham Church, Westmore- 
land. The sword—of which a drawing was shown— 
was in a perfect state; but Mr. Brougham stated 
that only one spur had been found,—a circumstance 
which may possibly be attributed to the difficulty 
of adjusting the legs, which were, as usual, crossed, 
to the dimensions of the wooden coffin in which the 
body had been originally enclosed. It was remark- 
able that a fragment of glass of undoubted Pheenician 
fabric was found with these remains. The general 
opinion seemed to be, that it had been worn by the 
deceased as a talisman; and it, in some degree, corro- 
borated a tradition which, according to Mr. Brougham, 
had always associated the interment in question with 
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an ancestor of the family, said to have joined one of 
the Crusades during the twelfth century. 

A. Lawson, Esq., communicated an account of the 
progress of his excavations at Aldborough, Yorkshire 
—on which we shall report when the works are fur- 
ther advanced. In the meantime, it may be stated, 
that Mr. Lawson has found more tesselated pave- 
ments of elaborate design ; besides other important 
remains, which are most valuable additions to the 
evidences previously discovered of the ancient extent 
of the Roman station at that place (Isurium). 

The Hon. Mr. Neville sent a report of the investi- 
gations which he is now making into Romea remains 
in Essex. He has uncovered a portion of a tesse- 
lated pavement at Hadstock, near Audley End,—of 
which a drawing was exhibited; and found a quan- 
tity of pottery and other relics at Chesterford, in the 
same county. It is remarkable that among the last- 
mentioned objects was discovered a British coin the 
type of which was not previously known. On the 
same site, a few months back, Mr. Neville found a 
coinof Cunobelinus,also inedited ; with a very curious 
inscription, which has been printed and commented 
on by Mr. Birch in the ‘Numismatic Journal.’ 

Numerous presents were announced of books, im- 
pressions of sepulchral brasses, and miscellaneous 
antiquities. The Chairman gave notice that the 
next meeting would be held December 4th. 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK, 


Mox. British Architects, 8, P.M. 
_ Statistical Society, 8. 
- Pathological Society, 8. 
TueEs. Linnean Society, 8 


Web. Geological Society, half-past 8. 
TuuR. Society of Antiquaries, 8. 





FINE ARTS 





THE GUILDHALL STATUES. 
November 10th. 

T am glad to see attention called to the subject of 
the Guildhall Statues ; and I have addressed those of 
my corporation colleagues who are upon our Library 
and Museum Committee in hopes that they may adopt 
a useful hint and endeavour to repair these works 
of Art. I will take this opportunity of observing, 
that, some years since, our City Lands Committee 
caused the unsightly Grecian screen of wood to be 
removed from the dais of the Great Hall; and re- 
placed it by stone-work in accordance w_ . the archi- 
tecture of the building. On this occasion, they 
placed there, on suitable pedestals, withi: propriate 
niches, three statues which had forme. adorned 
the front of the ancient Guildhali Chapel: and 
which, upon the demolition of that interesting build- 
ing,—to make way for the ponderous mass of masonry 
that has replaced it,—were placed in some cellar 
beneath the building, where they remained until 
brought to light as above stated. 

Upon referring, however, to engravings of the old 
front of Guildhall, I find there were three other statues 
above those which have been restored :—and while the 
matter is fresh, I send you a short description of 
them from Brayley’s little work on London—and 
also from old Stow. 

I need hardly say, the City authorities will be 
much obliged if yourself, or any of your readers, 
can tell us what has become of the three last-named 
statues. Tuomas Lort. 

“In the old front, the entrance-porch projected several 
feet before the main line of the Hall,—as, indeed, it still 
does,—and had in the centre a pointed archway, supported 
by duplicated columns; the spandrels were ornamented 
with arms and tracery. On each side of the arch, in the 
basement, were compartments inclosing shields ; above the 
latter were enriched niches, in which, on low pedestals, 
stood the statues of ‘ Discipline’ or ‘ Religion,’ ‘ Fortitude,’ 
* Justice,” and ‘ Temperance,’ expressed by four elegant 
and delicate females, but partially decayed and mutilated. 
A balcony then intervened, and an upper story, in which, 
under a comparatively modern entablature, surmounted by 
a circular pediment, displaying a basso-rilievo of the arms 
of England, were two large niches, wherein were the statues 
of two sages, recognized as ‘Law’ and ‘ Learning’; ina 
central compartment between them was a figure of Our 
Saviour.”—Brayley’s ‘ Londiniana,’ 1828, vol. i., page 92. 

Stow, in relation to the statues— and to the 
general demolition of “ images” that occurred in his 
time—states, that “ these verses following” were made, 
about 1560, by William Elderton, an attorney in the 
Sheriffs’ Court at Guildhall :— 


** Though most the images be pulled downe, 


Iam sure there be in London yet 

Seven images, such, and in such a place 
As few or none I think will hit, 

Yet every day they show their face ; 
And thousands see them every yeare, 
But few, I thinke, can tell me where : 
Where Jesu Christ aloft doth stand, 
Law and Learning on either hand, 
Discipline in the Devil's necke, 

And hard by her are three direct ; 
There Justice, Fortitude, and Temperance stand.” 


MONUMENTS IN WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 
Nov. 10. 

I am sorry to see a letter written in so good a 
spirit as that of “N. J.C.” so incorrect in some of 
its statements. In the first place, it is exceedingly 
doubtful whether “ the coats of dust” on the tomb 
of Richard the Second are not of a more solid ma- 
terial—as paint, or the effect of corrosion. I think 
the former. Certain it is, that this beautiful tomb— 
and not only this—appears to have been originally 
richly gilt, and afterwards (probably during that 
time of trial for our national monuments, the seven- 
teenth century) painted over, to hide the abominations 
of gilding and enamelling. It is strange how this 
monument could be drawn without the embroidery 
of the robes being seen—unless only a side view of 
the figure was given: fora portion of the folds of 
the robes on the front of the figure are clear enough 
from the “ dust,” paint, or whatever it may be, which 
disfigures the rest—and the embroidery is, also, clear 
enough there, too, The strangest blunder, however, 
into which N. J. C. has fallen is that which states 
that “ the canopy over the tomb of Henry the Third is 
repaired with plain unpainted deal :*— whereas it is 
an ancient canopy—certainly as old as the fifteenth 
century ; and has not been “ repaired” at all. It is 
not of “ plain, unpainted deal’’—but entirely of oak; 
and has upon it palpable vestiges of ancient colours. 
I quite agree with the general remarks of your cor- 
respondent as to the propriety ofa proper restoration 
of these noble works of Art; but am sorry that he 
has not noted other cases in support of his argument. 
For instance, the pillow which was under the head 
of Richard the Second’s Queen is also missing; and 
both the figures of this King and Queen have lost 
the arms. The sides of the canopy on the tomb are 
completely gone:—and not only is “ the statue” of 
Henry the Fifth “ neadless,” but this figure is now 
only the wooden block which was originally cased with 
silver—of which metal the head is supposed to have 
been. This list might be greatly extended—parti- 
cularly if the marble monuments were noticed. 

The fact is, that in modern times much damage 
has been done to the tombs during the fitting up 
of the Abbey for Coronations, and its subsequent 
clearing out. On these occasions, the custody of the 
building is entirely transferred to the Earl Marshal; 
—the Dean having only a private key for his own 
admission. The mischief done at such times is 
perhaps not discovered for years afterwards. Dust 
is not now allowed to encrust the tombs:—nor 
is this the only improvement which has taken—or 
will take—place—thanks to you! Much remains 
to be done:—but let us not provoke ill-feeling by 
mis-statement of facts. J.B. 





Fine Art Gosstrp.—We have much pleasure in 
announcing to our readers, on authority which we be- 
lieve to be worthy of entire reliance, that the question 
of the Statue and the Arch is finally decided in the in- 
terests of good taste and good sense, by her Majesty’s 
announced determination tohavethem separated. The 
test to which the design of the Committee has been sub- 
mitted, at their own suggestion, has been conclusive 
against them. Whatever objections were specula- 
tively urged against the monstrous conjunction have 
now received their sensible confirmation. The public, 
so far as we have been able to collect their voices, are 
nearly unanimous in the sentiment that the Arch and 
the Group are two incompatibilities,that architect 
and sculptor are alike wronged by their combination, 
—and that the attempt to do violence to the general 
feeling in the matter was, itself, an outrage to add 
to the outrage on the national taste. As we antici- 
pated, an attempt has been made to make the pre- 
sence of the Statue on the Arch an argument for its 
remaining there—to convert the wrong itself into a 
right—to urge the expense, which we vainly depre- 
cated before it was incurred, as a reason now why 





And none be thought remaine in Towne, 


maneuvre which gets the sculpture on to its oe 
destal under the pretence of an appeal to gj 
and then makes its being there an argument r 
resisting the decision, that it was high time 
“competent” authority should interfere pl 
inthe matter. As the Queen's name was obstinatel, 
thrust forward in support of the claim to the wo 
site, we rejoice that her Majesty has refused the in 
puted responsibility of what so many are agreed to 
consider an offence at once to taste and principle 
and given her own interpretation of a promise which, 
meant only for the patronage of Art, is doggedly 
urged against her quandméme. ' 
We hear with pleasure that the Essays of Mr, 
Eastlake—forming the most interesting Portion of 
the Reports of the Royal Commission on the Fine 
Arts—are about to be published in a separate com. 
pact form, so as to be readily accessible by those 
who desire to consult their valuable contents, They 
are well worthy of reduction into a separate form, - 
The long slumber which has fallen on all the pro- 
ceedings connected with the Nelson Column is leading 
not unnaturally, to rumours of the deaths of parties 
concerned in the works. Mr. Ternouth, the sculptor 
has written to say that he is not dead; and we give 
him the benefit of his assertion—but yet, we are of 
opinion that the inference of his death was a fair one, 
Mr. Ternouth’s anxiety to reassure his friends is a 
natural one; but his desire to avert from the public 
an impression “that the occurrence might tend to 
retard the completion of the” monument, is an un- 
necessary waste of thoughtfulness. The public are 
proof against any new impression of retardation in 
the matter of this monument. They have long 
since agreed, with Punch, to regard it only archeo- 
logically. It is growing old in its unfinished state: 
and such an idea of decay and oblivion already hangs 
about it in men’s minds, that Mr. Ternouth’s very 
announcement of his life, in connexion with this pre 
mature ruin, hasa posthumous sound. 

The large east window in the chapel of Eton Col- 
lege is rapidly filling with stained glass. The Mar 
chioness of Lothian, whose son, Lord Schombey 
Kerr, fell dangerously ill at Eton a short time since, 
has, in grateful commemoration of his recovery, sig- 
nified to the Provost and Fellows her intention o 
causing to be filled up with the figure of an Apostle 
one of the yet unoccupied compartments :—and the 
boys are on the eve of ordering three more compart 
ments to be supplied with stained glass. When thes 
works are executed, there will be only eight com- 
partments left unoccupied. 

It is an interesting and significant sign of the times 
as regards Art, that the provincial Exhibitions are 
increasing in their claims on public notice. Instead 
of, as hitherto, being merely collections of previously 
exhibited pictures, some of them—that of Liverpool, 
for instance,—have, this year, presented many ét- 
tirely new productions, In this direction muci 
remains to be done. Places of the importance of 
Liverpool, Manchester, and Birmingham, combine 
within themselves such ample means of artistic e- 
couragement that their exhibitions may, ere long, 
rival in interest and novelty those of the metropolis 
itself. A very important step in the history of 
native art, both as a means and an evidence of ed 
cation, will be this diffusion of its action. It would 
be pleasant, for example, to find the birth-place of 
Roscoe emulating in its encouragement of Art some 
of those cities of whose artistic celebrity he was # 
enthusiastic a recorder——We may mention in this 
paragraph, that Mr. Wallis, late head-master of the 
Manchester School of Design, has been delivering 
lectures on ornamental art in the northern towns. 

From Weimar, it is stated that the Grand Duke 
has opened to the public his Cabinet of Orient 
Coins and Medals,—the richest of its kind in Ger- 
many. It contains, amongst others, a complete 
series of the coins struck under forty different dyna 
ties of Asia, F 

The princes and princesses of the Royal Family 
of France have combined to present to their sister 
in-law, the young Duchess of Montpensier, # 
album composed of drawings by the most eminent 
modern artists of France. a Kyra eo ae 
forty-three compositions ; which include the 
of Gudin, pa Charlet, Alaux, De Drews 

Tony Johannot, R. Fleury, Delacroix, H. Ver, 





the eye-sore should be endured. So gross is the 


H. Scheffer, Roqueplan, Isabey, Ary Schefi 
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ett Of these the gem is considered to be a 
nl painting by Ingres, representing * The 
water Jesus preaching in the Temple, in the midst 
Infant Doctors.’ The binding of the book exhibits 
of . ‘rable piece of workmanship in gilding, 
yh resents the great masters of all schools 
she incted in asort of arabesque.—The King of the 
a . e may add, has decided that a full-length 
= *+ Admiral Duperré shall be executed for 


the Museum at Versailles. 





" wusic AND THE DRAMA 


FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
Paris, Oct. 

Icannot but think that one of the long established 
hoasts of Paris,—the excellence of its theatres,—is 
following the law of the Drama everywhere—and now, 
onthe wane. Let M. A. Adam build his third opera 
house, and M. A. Dumas his theatre for his own 
melodramas, ever SO confidently; there is no hiding 
thefacts—that even effective stage-piecesare rarerthan 
they used to be, and that the last five years have 
oot produced one acter of promise in high tragedy 
or low comedy to continue the long line of brilliant 
artists whom we all recollect. At the Thédtre Frangais 
Mille, Rachel reigns 

A column on a melancholy waste— 

compelled, for support, to surround herself with a 
fimily party ;—her sister, Mdlle. Rebecca, having 
joined the circle, and her brother M, Raphael being 
her jeune premier. Then, in comedy, there seems 
now no lady to take the place of Mdlle. Mars or 
Mille, Plessy, except Madame Volnys; and she is 





abrupt, and harsh, and ungenteel, as compared with 
her predecessors. Mdlle. Dose has disappeared. 
One young actor, however, performs well, and pro- 
mises better—_M. Brindeau: who gives a certain life 
substance to ‘ Don Guzman,’ by M. de Courcelles, 
astale and washy comedy—the thousandth repeti- 
tin of ‘Don Juan,’ “duly watered.” Madame 
Dorval seems to have vanished—or appears so 
saringly as not to be counted on:—and it would 
not surprise me if the success of Mdlle. Rose- 
Chéri, at the Gymnase, in the intolerable ‘ Clarisse 
Harlowe, lead one day to that lady being tempted 
fom the sentimental to the classical drama. Mean- 
vhile, MM. Vernet and Odry can only now play 
vhen the gout pleaseth ;—and M. Lafont, the ever- 
green, begins to “ look peculiar” at the Variééés, like 
agentleman among a company of commis voyageurs. 
Itistrue that Bouffé is there in his fullest force ; 
though driven to run the round of his old repertory 
of parts for want of attractive novelty:—and that 
Mille. Déjazet comes for a few months in the year. 
But young playfellows for them I see none.—and 
ofnew pieces I cannot find a trace. It would seem 
a ifthe illmanaged mirth” of MM. Ravel and 
Alcide Tousez and Levassor—who sings his chan- 
somettes without a shadow of voice, were no longer 
sufiicient to support the theatre of the Palais 
Royal. Think of that respectable establishment 
having taken a fit of morality! and this not of 
M. de Balzac’s pattern, but of Poor Richard’s! 
—They are now playing there a mortally 
dull piece, under that title; founded on Theodore 
Hook's ‘Man of Many Friends,’ (which, perhaps, 
was borrowed from some old French drama)— 
the device of an uncle aping all manner of extra- 
Yagance to disgust a profligate nephew therewith, satis- 
fring that idea of self-sacrifice and retribution which 
sbeginning to be fashionable perhaps, and at all 
events was typified on so much sublimer a scale by 
M. Sue's Prince of Gerolstein! At La Gaité, all 
and sundry who can bear to breathe an atmosphere 
beyond the power of “a pound of civet” to sweeten, 
nay be edified by a sight of the splendours of ‘ The 
Temple of Solomon :” a drama most superbly put 
= stage,—in which the rabbinical traditions of the 
onarch’s supremacy in magic, and his better au- 

nticated gallantries, are combined so as to em- 
Wil the plot with a mixture of naiveté and hardi- 
beyond the reach of any living manufacturer 
“ a Parisian playwright. At the Cirque, a yet 
id splendid spectacle shows ‘The Birth, Life, 
te vements, and Deccase of Henri Quatre’; with 
Scenes of famine and massacre, “ quite as good,” 
; was assured, “as the reality.” ‘I'he Vaudeville 

tow perpetually changing managers: and even 
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the good acting of Madame Albert and MM. Arnal, 

Félix and Bardou, fails to attract the public to see 
combinations of the most threadbare character, in- 
cident and situation. What if we were to say, that 
the necessity for exquisite nicety of construction has 
killed the French dramatists? To exceed M. Scribe 
is impossible,—to equal him difficult :—and we must, 
yet, have “ sensations,’ “intrigues,” strong mo- 
ments, artful climaxes, and novelty. To exhibit this 
after twelve years of complete success in the feat, is 
easy for neither actor nor dramatist. Thus, M. 
Fréderic Lemaitre’s ‘Docteur Noir’—which has 
been running since Midsummer at the Porte St. 
Martin, is merely a rechauffé of the old struggle 
betwixt Love and Pride: Fabien being a mulatto, 
who saves the life of a young lady—loves her—is 
married to her secretly—comes to Paris—is thrown, 
by virtue of lettres de cachet obtained at her mother’s 
instance, into the Bastille—and delivered thence on 
the day of the well-known siege, a madman ; re- 
covering just reason enough to make him lose his life 
in protecting Pauline,—at whose feet he dies. Com- 
mon-place as is this invention, it is about the best 
dramatic ware going :—at least, until M.'Ponsard shall 
produce his ‘ Agnes de Meranie,’ or M. Augier fulfil 
the hopes justified by ‘La Cigué, [Ath. No. 892,] 
or M. Latour de Saint Ybars succeed in his ‘ Vieux 
de la Montagne,’ to produce for Mdlle. Rachel a great 
new tragedy. The new pieces brought forward at the 
Second Thédtre Frangais seem, as far as J] have run 
through them, to want the Boulevard carpentry, with- 
out possessing that finer and nobler vein of poetry which 
the Unacted are apt to imagine resides in their produc- 
tions, making them distrusted by managers and actors. 
In such a discouraging posture of affairs, “ What 
next?” becomes the natural question. The an- 
swer may be safely left to Mathieu Lansberg, 
the necromancer; or to that cleverest and most 
inventive of speculators, M. Veron,—should he fulfil 
the prophesies made for him, by forsaking Ze Con- 
stitulionnel, or joining to it some new managerial 
enterprise, operatic or otherwise. 

This is the place for a word with regard to a ques- 
tion of serious consequence to the well-beingof Drama 
in France:—the more so, because the Atheneum 
commented on a recent illustrative occurrence some- 
what hastily, and without hearing both sides of the 
argument. I allude to the dispute between Mdlle. 
Rachel and the management of the Thédtre Frangais; 
which has well nigh led to the two parting company. 
To those (the actress inclusive) who have called the 
“ powers that be” grasping in their determination to 
withhold her salary during the period of her illness, 
there is an answer worth listening to. The terms 
on which Mdlle. Rachel acts in Paris are understood 
to be more liberal than those heretofore granted 
to any actress. Her services are most important to 
the theatre—nay, necessary to its present main- 
tenance. Her congé, or holiday, is long and liberal. 
Her health is known to be delicate. Now, it has 
been complained that, instead of profiting by her 
leisure to recruit her strength, and thus keep herself 
in readiness for duties so royally recompensed, it is 
Mdlle. Rachel’s habit to crowd the time of her 
absence from Paris with provincial engagements— 
during which she exhausts herself by exertions 
more severe and unremitting than any claimed of 
her in the capital: and it is asked whether it is 
fair that the gain and the sacrifice in return 
should be so unequally proportioned? There 
are few, perhaps, who would join in the par- 
oxysms of contemptuous displeasure into which 
I heard a travelling companion of mine—an Aix 
merchant—the other day, thrown on hearing of the 
gains of Mdlle. Jenny Lind. The risks of Art asa 
profession are too many, its fatigues and discomforts 
too obvious, for us to grudge the Artist the most 
liberal harvest he can reap. But in the reaping of 
this, there should be honour and sense of obligation : 
and viewed in this light, Mdlle. Rachel should regard 
the interests of the theatre to which she is attached 
as her own—and her duties there as paramount; not 
to be trespassed upon or interfered with for a few 
thousands of francs more or less. Nay, such 
fair policy is, in the end, the most profitable. That 
which is bad for theatres as permanent establish- 
ments must be bad for artists also. Unsettlement 
amongst actors leads to unwillingness amongstauthors, 
—and tothe direction of their energies into channels 





of creative effort promising more certainreward. With 
the alienation of authors from the theatres,—in France, 
at least,—much of the popular interest is alienated. 
It is true that the wandering spirit which peace and 
easy conveyance encourage amongst artists may 
exercise a beneficial influence on popular taste ;— 
but meanwhile, there seems somewhat too much 
of it for the health and prosperity of those 
central establishments which used to be justly 
regarded as so many strongholds and palaces of 
Art. With the decline of these, the race of good 
actors, to astonish or enlighten the provinces, will 
die out. 





Drury Lane.—On Monday evening, Mr. Lavenu's 
‘Loretta’ was produced at this theatre, with every 
appearance of success. Four or five pieces were 
encored :—bouquets by the dozen were showered down 
from the higher, and cast up from the lower, regions 
at the feet of Madame Bishop :—the composer was 
loudly called for; afterwards the manager and Poet, 
Mr. Bunn :—and our contemporaries are eager in 
proclaiming another triumph for the English school 
of music. Now, glad as we are to see any theatrical 
management giving the national musician opportuni- 
ties, we can only regard ‘ Loretta’ as among the trials, 
not the triumphs ; and, essentially, as little English 
as a translation of one of Lortzing’s or Conradin 
Kreutzer’s operas would be. It is possible that we 
may return to the general subject, on some leisure 
day; since the amount of misunderstanding current, 
however serviceable to the vanity of those who do not 
wish to hear the truth, may bewilder—nay, set astray 
—those of our younger men whose career is worth 
watching over. Meanwhile, having given this brief 
character of ‘ Loretta,’ we will endeavour to value it 
for what it is. The tale, though in a cardinal inci- 
dent hazardous to almost the offensive point, contains 
some strong dramatic situations. A young Spanish 
cavalier, Don Carlos (Mr. Harrison), who has * dined 
much” (as the German said) at an inn in the neigh- 
bourhood of Seville, happening to encounter Loredta 
(Madame Bishop)—who is there to take leave of her 
brother Philippo (Mr. Borrani) a young soldier,— 
avails himself of a brawl to carry her off:—and is 
found, next morning, in the palace of his uncle (Mr. 
S. Jones), to whose daughter (Miss Poole) he is be- 
trothed—sobered and shame-stricken by the thoughts 
of the ruin he has wrought! The poor girl, whom 
he has secreted there, contrives to effect her escape, 
after having possessed herself of tokens by which she 
can recognize the hateful spot: and while a ball is 
going on in front of the stage, she is seen swinging 
herself down from a distant balcony by the aid of her 
Lothario’s scarf! On this the curtain drops :—and 
five years are supposed to elapse before Lgretia is seen, 
melancholy and faded, among the festival-keepers 
of a village “ on the banks of Guadalqupir,’’ caress- 
ing her child. In good time for f illagers (and 
for the second finale) arrives a regiment, of which 
Carlos is superior officer and Philippo subordinate. 
The former is mysteriously moved by the apparition 
of Loretta; whom, though he does not recognize, he 
offers to marry on the spot (!) The latter is struck 
dumb by the sight of the living token of his sister's 
shame: and the féte and the Act end in remorse, 
confusion and discord. ct the Third commences 
with preparations for the marriage of Florinda and 
Carlos: but this is averted by the entrance of the 
brother and sister. Philippo, who feels his family 
name disgraced by Loretta’s disgrace, comes to solicit 
his discharge, previous to commencing an itinerant 
life with her:—but Loredta, recognizing the place of 
her captivity and the person of her spoiler, denounces 
him to her brother. Philippo strikes his officer :—and 
is immediately doomed to military execution ; for 
which awful preparations are made in Scene the last. 
Three men have just pointed their muskets (how 
many times have we seen pointed muskets come to 
nothing in Drury Lane finales!) ; “ when,” to quote 
the book, “a violent scream is heard outside,—and 
Loretta breaks through the ranks, and, extending 
her child on her left arm, she rushes between the 
soldiers and PHILIPPO. General movement ofall : 
her dishevelled hair falls down over her shoulders, 

Hold! hold! if ’tis for human gore 
Thus act ye durst, 

Mine, mine, from every vein shall pour, 
To slake your thirst < 
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Although this maddened brain 

Can reason scarce retain. 

Here let me close my days 

In shame’s expiring blaze.” 
We hardly need say, that Loretta’s appeal and 
extension of the child prove successful. Philippo is 
pardoned—Florinda handed over to Ferdinand (Mr. 
D. W. King), whom she had long sighed for, and 
who has long sighed for her;—Carlos atones for his 
fault by marrying Loretta; and “shame’s expiring 
blaze” is eclipsed by a brilliant rondo, which closes 
the * Tale of Seville.” Need we say,—while owning 
the existence of certain elements for effect,—that 
this seems to us about as un-English a story as could 
be set to music? The specimen of the words given 
will show that the language is little more nationai than 
the quality of the interest excited. Yet neither, we 
apprehend, are Spanish. Further, in making up the 
compound for the stage, too many things have been 
crowded together to permit of the musician fully 
developing his ideas. Bits of religious music thrust 
into drinking-choruses—ill-contrived entrances and 
exits in the concerted pieces—a ballad suspending 
the business of the second finale and warbled by the 
tenor when all the dram. pers. are on the stage—these 
mistakes of construction are as little foreign as they 
are English. But they must have weighed heavily on 
Mr. Lavenu; who can have had nothing to inspire 
him, throughout his long and arduous task, but the 
idea of two or three situations. 

It is only justice to a young composer that these 
things should be stated,—nevertheless, all due allow- 
ance made for them, Mr. Lavenu’s share in * Loretta’ 
by no means establishes him as competent to write a 
grand three-act opera. In the overture, for instance, 
he wasa free agent; and some two dozen bars of bolero, 
towards its commencement, have so much grace and 
orchestral piquancy as to give us high hopes. But, 
alas! there and then, we were dragged off by some 
queer modulations into a patchy allegro,—having 
little more of the true forms of composition than one 
of the old English medley overtures, with its solo for 
Parke’s oboe! The same want of continuity per- 
vades all the more ambitious portions of the work ; 
the ideas of which are neither fresh nor wrought 
out in a workman-like fashion, Among the more 
symmetrical movements we may specify the short 
trio, ‘Do not leave the scene,’ in Act the Third; and 
the concerted piece which follows at the close of 
the scene. Mr. Harrison's first ballad (excored)— 
Madame Bishop's romance (also encored)—and Miss 
Poole’s ‘ Happy heart’ (twice encored)—are all, of 
their simple kind, more complete: the last has a 
certain grace and unexpectedness, rather than origi- 
nality. In the more important vocal pieces, Mr. 
Lavenu has far too often treated the words without 
the slightest reference to their rhythm ;—the effect 
being much as if he had set a paragraph from one 
of Anne of Swansea’s novels! He may be assured 
that, though such misapprehensions pass unreproved 
by the audience, each one hangs a clog (as it were) 
round hisown neck. His instrumentation offers no 
peculiar matter for remark—though many points to 
be amended. 

‘Loretta,’ besides being put uponthe stage in the best 
Drury Lane fashion, was very well played and sung. 
Madame Bishop had been carefully measured by her 
composer ;—and the good notes of her voice were so 
remorselessly called upon, that we trembled for her. 
But she held out brilliantly, and in good tune, to the 
last. Heraction, too, was graceful and not exagger- 
ated. As a singer, she has certainly gained firmness, 
and such fearlessness as belongs to a thoroughly 
developed voice. But the peculiar nature of her 
organ—and yet more, her total want of expressive 
articulation—make her performance, in serious opera, 
fatiguing. In Auber’s ‘Siréne’ for instance (an 
opera ingeniously contrived to produce a vocalist 
who was neither a speaker nora great actress) at a 
smaller theatre, Madame Bishop would be charm- 
ing,—since there she could fully display her technical 
accomplishments. Where she is, she is perpetually 
compelled to strain after impossibilities: and is 
beaten hollow in attraction by Miss Poole—owing to 
the simplicity of that Jady’s manner and the geniality 
of her natural gifts. Mr. Harrison’s part suits him : 
and when that is the case, he has better ‘‘ intentions” 
than those will admit who are given up to sweeping 
disdains and general “impressions.” Of the bass 
gentlemen, “the least said,” &c, How is it that, in 





England, we seem to reverse the musical law which 
prevails over Germany and Italy, and also France ? 
—and, in point of vocal power, are weakest in the 
lowest division of the scale? Everywhere else than 
with us, sentimental baritones and solemn bassi are 
“plenty as blackberries” compared with merely 
tolerable tenors. 


Princess’s.—‘ The Night Dancers’ continues to 
attract. The audiences applaud Mr. Allen enthu- 
siastically; making it clear to that gentleman that he 
ought never to be heard but in a moderately-sized 
theatre. Madame Albertazzi is more tranquilly re- 
ceived. Hers is a most unsatisfactory part for any 
prima donna,—and she is not the Lady to strive with 
difficulties: too, surely, she has lost, or laid by, 
some of the executive power which, although me- 
chanical, was too perfect to be dispensed with. The 
scenery, decorations, &c.,—markinga pleasant progress 
in the arrangements of this theatre—are duly and 
deservedly admired. But what share has the music 
in the pleasure ?Mr. E. Loder has disappointed 
us. Rarely, it is true, has a more utterly imprac- 
ticable libretto been offered to composers. Not that 
Mr. Soane’s verse is inferior to other opera-jingle 
going,—not that his dialogue is staler or more senti- 
mental than much at which we have been used to 
wonder in “ the Lane,” or “ the Garden,” on similar 
occasions; but he does not understand how to lay 
out his story, or arrange his separate scenes, so as to 
afford the musician any fair play. The circumstance 
of his heroine being “a sworn danseuse,” threw diffi- 
culties enough in the way of his giving the character 
any musical colour, or the actress, unlearned in en- 
trechats, anything to do: but, when all deductions are 
made for this, his devices to drag in concerted music 
are awkward—his rhythms untoward—his duetts 
barren of such opportunities for dialogue, cantabile, 
concord and climax, as composers require. It is a nice 
point to avoid the appearance of bringing combinations 
about, per receipt; but let those who would know 
what we mean by incentives naturally ministered to 
the musician, look at the first act of Scribe’s ‘ Domino 
Noir,’ or the second of his ‘ Juive.’ Mr. E. Loder’s 
task, then, seems to us harder than if he had been 
called upon to write an opera in solfeggio:—and we 
will, accordingly, wish him a better chance, rather 
than assert that he could not produce a sterling 
work. But in the present essay, there are certain 
indicia calling for comment and warning. Mr. 
Loder is far too French in his fancies to satisfy us. 
Could he even exhibit all Auber’s graces second- 
hand on the English stage; they would be as little 
acceptable as a threadbare toilet from the Marché 
du Temple would be in Regent Street! Much of the 
character of our neighbours’ music resides in its pe- 
culiarities of accentuation,—which have encouraged 
peculiarities and piquancies of interval. These can 
never be made to fit our language, or to fall natu- 
rally into the cadences of our voices. In Mr. Loder’s 
overture, too, these Gallic reminiscences are oddly 
crossed by a strong reminiscence of Mendelssohn's 
faéry music. We shall specify as amongst the best 
writing in the opera the Serenade behind the scenes 
in the prelude,—and the ¢rio which opens the first 
act. Giselle’s air, 

. What pleasure can men find in slaying, 

reaches the absurd, in the misapplication of the music 
to the words. The monkish chant in the first finale 
strikes the right chord in its second phrase. The 
tenor Air in the second act, ‘ Wake from thy grave, 
Giselle,’ is graceful,—and Mr. Allen makes it im- 
passioned. But the spirit-music is, throughout, “ of 
the earth, earthy.” The combinations of harp and 
flute, soprani voices and violins pizzicati—which we 
have been used to consider as ingredients certain to 
produce an effect—are exhibited, without the ear 
being in the least fascinated. The instrumentation 
is generally clear, rather than original: in any of its 
forms or features. With all these disappointments 
full in view,—which may arise from the hand being 
strained by taskwork, and the mind having lost its 
elasticity and enterprise—we would fain (we repeat) 
see Mr. Loder intrusted with a better book: since 
there is many a musician not strong enough to bear 
the entire weight of responsibility, whom opportunity 
makes forcible, pertinent, and pleasing ;—and there 
is a certain ease of writing in parts of ‘ The Night 
Dancers,’ which tells of good intentions no less than 
good training, 





Otympic.—This theatre was closed on 

by way of putting an arbitrary end to the prs 
for the purpose of enabling the manager to com 
terms with his company concerning the reduction ¢ 
the expenses within the possible receipts, As it 
opened on Monday, we suppose the Proper arr 2 
ments were made. ‘The Relapse’ was ey 
duced—with its wonted effect. The farce of « 
teurs and Actors’ was also revived, and acted With 
spirit ; the part of Gregory Muffincap being performej 
by Mr. Wilkinson, with great i.umour. 


Surrey.—Last Saturday Mr. Macready's enga 
ment at this theatre terminated. Having complete 
an extensive round of characters, he yielded the 
stage to the Misses Cushman ; who havebeen starring 
it, during the week, in * Romeo and Juliet’ and ‘Joy: 
Miss Susan Cushman has also appeared in after 
pieces ;—playing, for instance, Mrs. Simpson, jy 
* Simpson & Co.’ ; 





Musicat anp Dramatic Gossip,—His Holines 
The Pope seems resolute to recommend himself 
to the people of Italy, by gratifying every 
sympathy in turn, He will give them railways, 
but he will protect their favourite artsalso, At lea 
those who find a significance in the deeds of all such 
conspicuous personages, will draw auguries from a 
recent presentation which we see recorded in the 
journals—the first of its kind; the lady being no 
other than Mdlle. Fanny Elssler. After having been 
invited to the pew of a Presbyterian minister in one 
of the American cities, the celebrated Dancer has 
now had audience of the Roman Pontiff. Far be it 
from us to criticize the Pope's selection of the subject 
for a first experiment in favour of the professors of the 
representative arts. When we recollect how perpe. 
tually The Church has availed herself of the Mimeand 
the Musician to add splendour to her solemnitiesand 
treasure to her charities—and call to mind, at the 
same time, such disgraceful inconsistencies as the 
Artist (because of his profession) denied Christian 
burial—we feel that a repeal of the ban of exclusion 
is— according to its order—a measure no less wis 
than others by which his Holiness has announced 
his intention of putting Italian affairs to rights. 

New plays seem likely to become the order of the 
day. There has been for some time current the 
whisper of a new theatre to be built for Mr. Macready 
—and we hear, again, of a forthcoming drama (ct 
dramas) by Sir Bulwer Lytton. 

The musical news for the week is not important, 
We are glad, however, to advert to the recent per 
formance at Windsor of ‘ Mount Carmel,’ an oratorio 
composed by Dr. Elvey, and given there by the 
Amateur Choral Society. 

At Covent Garden Theatre M. Jullien, who seems 
to have recovered from his transient attack of class 
cality, is giving ‘ British Army’ quadrilles, with “fow 
military bands” of some half dozen each, and other 
such follies, for the delectation of his public of pr. 
menades, For this we are sorry: believing that, 
whatever be the immediate profits, all such clap-trap 
measures will, here, as in Paris, hasten the end of a 
cheap entertainment which, might, otherwise have a 
specific value. 

We were told, a few days since, that among out 
earliest guests next season Herr David, from Leipaig, 
may be expected—having received an engagement 
from the Beethoven Quartett Society. An announce 
ment more welcome to all lovers of chamber muse 
could scarcely be made. It is possible, too, that the 
crowd of artists coming in 1847 may be " 
Madame Viardot Garcia. Our artists are very short 
sighted if they do not avail themselves of the excites 
ment and concourse of talent which may be expected, 
to give some new life to those increasingly monotonous 
entertainments yclept concerts. 

M. Conradin Kreutzer, we read, is about to take 
the place of M. Nicolai, as musical director at the 
Kiarnther Thor Theatre at Vienna. 

The new concert room attached to the Gnnd 
Opera House at Berlin, is just completed, and is 
described as most honourable to its young architec’ 
Herr Laughans. It is one hundred (German/) feet 
in length, fifty wide, and thirty-six high, with 4 
gallery running round it, supported by twenty-tv0 
Caryatides modelled by Herr Tieck, the — 
It is further decorated by eight huge mirrors, andie 
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the opera-going sovereigns of Prussia,—and 
- vshted by twelve lustres. By way of trial, on the 
an of last month, were performed several full pieces 
naale including one we hope to hear at the Phil- 


harmonic 
ea tisfactory 

teat bn been very fatal to the patriarchal 
German musicians. The German papers tell us that 
Dr, Ries, father of the late Ferdinand Ries,—many 
rears ago Chapel-master to the Elector Maximilian 
Frederic of Cologne, — died on the 4th of this 
month at Bonn, aged ninety-one years. He had 
yor his academic title little more than a twelve- 
month, having been invested with it at the inaugu- 
ration of Beethoven’s monument last year. 


certs of 1847—Meyerbeer’s overture 
es The effect is said to have been in 





MISCELLANEA 
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Paris Academy of Sciences.—November 2.—Most 
of this sitting was occupied with communications on 
the recent discovery of the mode of rendering cotton 
explosive. After these had been read, M. Pélouze, 
made the following observations:—“ Although M. 
Schénbein has not published the nature or mode of 
preparation of his cotton, it is evident that the pro- 
jerties which he assigns to it can only apply to 
xvloidine. M. Dumas, as well as myself, made this 
remark in the origin of the first communications of 
M, Schénbein. Reasoning on the hypothesis that 
the poudre-coton is nothing else than xyloidine, I may 
be permitted to say a few words with respect to its 
history, and of some of its properties. Xyloidine 
vas discovered, in 1833, by M. Braconnot, of Nancy. 
He prepared it by dissolving starch and some other 
organic substances in nitric acid, and precipitating 
these solutions in water. In a note inserted in the 
Comptes rendus de U Académie des Sciences en 1838, I 
showed that the xyloidine resulted from the union 
of the elements of the nitric acid with those of the 
tarch, and explained by this composition the exces- 
ive combustibility of the substance produced. I 
avertained—and this I think is a very important 
reult in the history of the application of xyloidine 
—that, instead of preparing it by dissolving the 
cellulose, it might be obtained with infinitely greater 
ficility and economy by simply impregnating with 
concentrated nitric acid, paper, cotton and hemp, 
and that these organic matters thus treated took fire 
at 180 degrees, and burnt almost without residuum, 
and with excessive energy; but I think it right toadd, 
that I never for an instant had an idea of their use 
wa substitute for gunpowder. The merit of this 





application belongs entirely to M. Schénbein. Eight 
8s ) ; 8 
years ago, however, I prepared aninflammable paper 
by plunging it into concentrated nitric acid. After | 
leaving it there for twenty minutes, I washed it in a 
large quantity of water,and dried it in a gentle heat. | 
Ihave recently tried this paper in a pistol; and with | 
about three grains pierced a plank two centimetres | 
in thickness (about $ of an inch) at a distance of | 
2) métres."—Dr. Dheran submitted a new ear- | 
trumpet of a peculiar construction. It was stated | 
that by this instrument words uttered in a low tone | 
may be heard at a longer distance by two-thirds than 
by any other ear-trumpets.—A communication was 
received from M. Jobard recommending the use of 
4 bandage over the base of the thorax, so as to 
prevent the movement of the mass of intestines upon 
the upper part of the abdomen. 
, Ostend, Oct. 27. 
n your Atheneum of the 17th, your correspondent W. E. 
~ Xwell mentions a curious coincidence connected with the 
tmospheric Wave,—viz. the periodical return of the Indian 
4 in America about the 12th to the 17th of November. 
3 Switzerland, the same phenomenon has been remarked 
~ ‘ime immemorial, and 1’Eté de St. Martin has passed 
aoe Now, the 11th of November is the fete of this 
ay ¥i—and, from diaries which I kept during six consecu- 
nt in Switzerland and Southern Bavaria, I find that, 
oe exception of 1837, we had a return of perfect sum- 
o eather for four or five days together,—and this, after 
a had apparently completely broken up. 
has this occurred about that same period—or rather 
owards the 14th of the month. F. A. 
‘ The New Houses of Parliament.—A few days ago 
‘re printed, by order of the House of Commons, four 
_ from the Select Committee of the House of 
om 4ppointed to inquire into the progress of the 
the ing of the Houses of Parliament, together with 
utes of Evidence, The Committee in Feb- 





ruary and March last, examined Mr. Barry, Dr. 
Reid, Mr. A. Milne, and Mr. J. Gwilt ; and, in their 
first report, declared that the system of ventilation 
contemplated by Dr. Reid could not he carried into 
effect for some years, as it depended on the com- 
pletion of the central and Victoria towers. “The 
Committee are satisfied, from this evidence given 
before them, that the House of Lords may without 
difficulty be completed with permanent fittings for 
the opening of Parliament next year.” In the 
second report the Committee stated, that they had 
examined Mr. G. Gurney as to the best system of 
ventilation ; and were of opinion that further inquiries 
and experiments should be made before the final 
adoption of any plan hitherto proposed for that pur- 
pose. Before the third report was made, Mr. Barry 
was again examined ; and they reported, “that the 
Committee have met and further considered the 
subject-matter referred to them, and have examined 
two witnesses in relation thereto, and the Committee 
are of opinion that the only impediment to the 
preparation of the new House of Lords for the 
commencement of the session of 1847 arises from 
a delay in the arrangement for warming and yentila- 
ting the apartment according to the views of Dr. Reid. 
That the architect has expressed his willingness to 
undertake the warming and ventilation of the new 
House upon a plan of his own and on his own 
responsibility. That the Committee are convinced 
that if this proposal of the architect be not accepted, 
the occupation of their new house by the Peers will 
be postponed to an indefinite period.” Mr. Barry 
and Dr. Reid were further examined before the 
Fourth Report was presented. The Committee had 
received an assurance from the architect that the 
House would be in fit state for the occupation of the 
Lords at the opening of the session next year.— 
Times. 







Five-Sovereign Pieces.—Some five-sovereign pieces 
have lately been struck at the Royal Mint, by Mr. 
Wyon, the senior medalist: and though as yet but in 
the hands of a few of the authorities, and not con- 
sequently in public circulation, they stand as a por- 
tion of the coin of the realm; but whether they 
will be called out for general use immediately, or 
otherwise, the Government have not decided. This 
gold piece is considered, not only by Mr. Wyon but 
all the eminent persons who have seen it, to be the 
most perfect of coins, to use the terms of an eminent 
artist. In point of size, it bears resemblance to a 
crown piece; but otherwise, irrespective of value, it 
is much neater in detail. The obverse displays a 
representation of Her Majesty; and the reverse 
the figure of Her Majesty as Una, so beautifully 


| described by Spenser, guarded by the lion (stan- 
| dard of England), and holding the sceptre. 


It 
may be well, perhaps, to inform the public, who 
must for some time back have noticed an absence of 
the figure of St. George from the new crown pieces, 
that such emblem has been entirely discontinued.— 
Universe. 

St. John’s-Gate, Clerkenwell.—_We are glad to 
learn that considerable progress is being made in the 
restoration of this interesting relic of ancient London, 
The north front is mainly finished;—and the south 
front will be commenced next week.—Builder. 


Opening of Runic Barrows in Sweden.—The Crown 
Prince has lately directed several of the Runic 
barrows or “ giants’ graves,” in the neighbourhood of 
Old Upsala, to be opened at his cost. Odin’s-hill 
was the first opened ; when clear proofs were found 
that the hill was not formed by nature but by human 
hands,—although the urn, with the bones of the indi- 
vidual inhumed therein, and which in all probability 
is in the centre of the hill, had not been found. A 
hearth formed of extraordinarily large bricks was first 
discovered in the interior; and at a distance of about 
twenty-three yards a strong wall, of large pieces of 
granite, resting on a solid floor made of clay. The 
wall formed the corner of a large grotto, of from four 
to nine feet in height. There were ashes and other 
traces of fire. Unfortunately, the advanced period 
of the year has for the present interrupted the 
works; but they will be resumed in the summer.— 
Stockholm Paper. 





To ConrgsponpEeNnts.—** Check” —J,W.C,—W, C, B,—Miss 
G. C.—W. W.—received. 





13, GREAT MARLBOROUGH-STREET. 


MR. COLBURN’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Now ready, 


I. 
Vout. VI. of MADAME D’ARBLAY’S 


DIARY and LETTERS. 10s. 6d. bound. 


Il. 

HOCHELAGA; or, ENGLAND in 
the NEW WORLD. Edited by ELIOT WARBURTON, 
Esq. Author of ‘ The Crescent and the Cross.’ Second Edi- 
tion. 2 vols. 21s. bound. 


Itt. 


WORACE WALPOLE’S MEMOIRS 
of the REIGN of GEORGE the SECOND. Edited, with 
a Preface and Notes, by the late LORD HOLLAND. Second 
— revised. In 3 vols. 8vo. with Portraits, price 12s. 
each. 


Iv. 


CANADA and the CANADIANS in 
1846. By Lieutenant-Colonel Sir RICHARD BONNY- 
CASTLE. 2 vols. 21s. bound, 


v. 

BURKE’s HISTORY of the LANDED 
GENTRY of ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, and IRELAND, 
Complete in 2 vols. royal 8vo. 2/. 10s, bound. 


vi. 
The NELSON LETTERS and DES- 


PATCHES. Complete in 7 vols. 8vo. 5/. 11s. bound. 


vil. 


The HISTORY of MARY ANNE 
WELLINGTON, the SOLDIER'S DAUGHTER, WIFE, and 
WIDOW. By the Rey. R. COBBOLD, M.A., Author of ‘ The 
History of Margaret Catchpole.’ 3 vols. with Illustrations, 
31s. 6d. bound. 


Vill. 


The NEMESIS in CHINA, comprising 
a complete History of the War in that Country, with a 
particular account of the Colony of Hong Kong. Third 
and Cheaper Edition. In 1 vol. with Maps and Plates, 12s. 
bound. 


1. 
Vor. IX. of AGNES STRICKLAND'S 


LIVES of the QUEENS of ENGLAND, comprising Mary 
or Mopexa, Consort of James II. 10s. 6d. bound. 


x. 
LORD BROUGHAM’S LIVES of 
MEN of LETTERS and SCIENCE. Volume the Second, 
royal 8vo. with Portraits, 21s. bound, 


xI. 
TRAVELS and TRAVELLERS. By 


Mrs. TROLLOPE. 2 vols, 21s. bound. 


XIt. 


PETERSBURGH and MOSCOW: a 
VISIT to the COURT of the CZAR. By R. SOUTHWELL 
BOURKE, Esq. 2 vols. 21s. bound. 


THE NEW NOVELS, 


NOW READY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


I. 
CHSAR BORGIA: an Historical 


Romance. By the Author of ‘ Whitefriars.’ 3 vols. 


II. 


MEN of CAPITAL. 
3 vols. 
“Mrs. Gore has displayed all her brilliant powers in the 
construction and embellishment of this tale.” 
Court Journal. 


By Mrs. Gore. 


FATHER EUSTACE: a Tale of the 


Jesuits. By Mrs. TROLLOPE. 3 vols. (Just ready.) 


Also, just ready, 


The ROMANCE of WAR; or, the 
Highlanders in Spain. By JAMES GRANT, Esq., late 62nd 
Regiment. 3 vols. 

Henry Corsurn, Publisher, 13, Great Marl- 

borough-street, 
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J ust st published, by by Messrs. Deightons, Ca 5, Cambridge ; old in London 


pkin, Marshal , and G, 
JXAMPLES ON TH E PROCESSES 
DIFFERENTIAL end INTEGRAL CALCULUS. Col- 
jected by D. F. GRE GORY, M.A. Fellow of Trinity College. 2nd 
Edition. Edited by WILLIAM WALTON, M.A. Trinity College. 
Syo. cloth boards, 1Xs. 


5 7 
N R. G. F. ANGAS’S IMPRESSIONS of of 
\ SAVAGE LIFE and SCENES in AUSTRALIA and 
NEW ZEALAND, forming two volumes, post 8vo., illustrated 
with 12 Plates of Scenery and Native Customs, and several Wood- 
cuts, from the Author's: Drawings, will be published on the 19th 
inst., handsomely bound in cloth gilt, price 24s. 
Smith, Elder & Co. $3. Cornhill. 





J ust published, by “— re oe + — al sold in London 
VIEW of the INT ERIOR of the CHURCH 
of the HOLY SEPULCHRE at CAMBRIDGE, as restored 

by 4 Cambridge Camden Society. 

by Mr. E. Cuatuts, from a Drawing by Mr. G. Doveson. 
on India paper, 12s, ; on plain pape r, 8s. 


Proofs 





London : 





London: 





Just published, by Messrs. Deightons, Cambridge 5 sold i in 1 London 
7 Marshall & Co.. ell; a 
Ascts LI, PROMETHE US VINCTUS. 
Recensuit, et. brevi annotations instruxit, F. A. PALEY, 
, Coll, Div. Joh. Cant. 8vo. 
his day is cublished. price 4s. 6d, 2 . 
r ‘HE. E LEM ENTS of the CONIC SE CTIONS, 
the SECTIONS of the CONOIDS. By JAMES DE- 
Vv EREU X HUSTLER, B.D. F.R.S. late Fellow and Tutor of 
Trinity College. 4th Edition. 
Cambridge: J. & J.J. Deighton. Ww hittaker & Co, Co. 
is day is published, 4to. 
NU UMISMATA COLLEGII de. GON VILE e 
Us. Nuper JACOBL BURROUGH et seanees 
SMITH. ts Donor’s Catalozue, edited by the Rev. J.J. SMITH, 
Fellow and Tuter of Caius College. 
Cambridge: Deightons, ana Macmillan & Co. J.W. 
Parke r. _ Oxford : J. U. Parke 
WORKS lately published “ Messrs. DEIGHTONS, Cambridge. 
IIPOPYMNASMATA. 
ALFORD (Rev. H.)\—PASSAGES in PROSE 
and VERSE, from ENGLISH AUTHORS, for translation 
into Greek and Latin ; together with Selected Passages from Greek 
and Latin Authors, for translation into English : forming a re- 
gular course of Exercises in Classical Composition. 8yo, cloth, 6s, 


AHMOYSOENOYS O TEPI THE 
TAPAINPESBEIAS AOTOS, 


Engraved in the line manner | 





Demosthenis de Falsa Legatione. A new Edi- 
tion, with a careful revision of the Text, Annotatio Critica, 
English Explanstory Notes, Philological and Historical, and 
Appendices. By RIC 
Cambridge. 8vo. 10s, 6d. ‘ 

Donaldson (Rey. J. W.)—Varronianus. <A Cri- 
tical and Historical Introduction to the Philological Study of the 
Latin Language. &8vo. 10s, 6d. 


Mill (Dr. W. II.) —Sermons preached in Lent, | 


1845, and on several former occasions, before the University of 
Cambridge, 8vo, 12s, , 

O'Brien (Rev. M.)—Treatise on Plane Co-ordi- 
nate Geometry ; or, T 
to the Solution of Problems in Plane Geometry. 8vo. plates, 9s. 

Tertullian.—The Apology. With English Notes 
and a Pre > ~e need as an Introduction to the Study of Patris- 
tical and tical Latinity. By H. A. WOODHAM, A.M. 
Fellow of Peet ‘ tines. Cambridge. _Svo. Rs. 6d. 





Preparing for publication, 
NNOTATIONS on the ACTS of the APO- 
STLES, Sesignes principally for the use of Candidates for 
the Ordinary ‘B. Jegree, Students for Holy Orders, &c., with 
College and outer House Examination Papers. By T. R. 
MASKEW, M.A. of Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge, 
Master of tie Grammar School, Dorchester. 2nd Edition, enlarged. 
(Nearly ready.) 

Select Sacred Poetry of the Age of King James. 
By EDWARD FARR, Esq. Editor of * Select Poetry of the Age 
of Queen Elizabeth.’ (Nearly ready.) 

Cambridge : Deightons. 





Lately published, by Messrs. Borntrager, of Kénigsberg, and to be 
procured through D. Nutt, 158, Fleet-street, or auy other Foreign 


‘HARD SHILL ETO, M.A. Trinity College, | 


| usual music size. 
PART 


he Application of the Method of Co-ordinates | 





Bookseller, 
7 CHR, A. LOBECH, Dr. 
YUMATIKON, sive verborum 


, woe verbalium Technologia. 


Grecorum et 
Svo. maj. 25 sheets, price 
WANNOWSKI, Dr. 

ANT IQUITA’ TES ROMANAS e Gracis fon- | 


tibus explicatas. Svo. maj. 19 sheets, price 6s. 


NIEBUIR’S LECTURES—A NEW VOLUME. 
sic Speedily will be published, in 1 vol. Svo. 
TTEBUHR’S LECTURES on the HISTORY | 
of ROME, from the EARLIEST TIMES to the FIRST | 

PUNIC WAR. — Translated from the German, with numerous | 
Additions from MSS. in the exclusive possession of the Translator. 

By Dr. L. SCH MITZ, Rector of the High School, Edinburgh. 

Lately published. 





Niebuhr’s Lectures, from the First Punic War to 
the Death of Constantine, 2 vols. 8vo. 14, 4s. 
Li hee Taylor | & Walton, 28, Upper Gower-s street. 

yols. Svo. 0. with 23 Illustrations, price 13s. 6d. 
T ALES: ; “designed chiefly for the Young. Trans- 
lated from the German of CANON VON SCHMID. By 
the Rev. ©. W. RU ~~ and the Rev. MATTHEW KELLY, 
St. Patrick’ s ¢ ee, Maynooth. 
Dublin : James Duffy, 10, Wellington-quay. 
London: Richardson & Son, 172, Fleet-street. 





Just p polities, in 1 feap. 8vo. >. with I Engravings, price 6s. cloth, 

TPHE RICAN WANDERERS; or, The 
eM i of Carlos and Antonio. E mbracing interesting 

Descriptions of the Manners and Customs of the Western Tribes, 
and the Natural Productions of the Country. By Dirs. R. LEK 
(formerly Mrs. T. Z. my Author of ‘Memoirs of Cuvier,’ 
* Elements of Natural Histor. 

ondon: Grant & Griftith, "Saccessors to J. Harris, corner of St. 
Paul's C hurchyard. 





GEMS OF FRENCH LITERATURE, PROSE AND VERSE. 
The cheapest Present or Prize-Book published, 580 pages. 
In 1 handsome volume, neatly bound, price 5s, 6d, 
Pe ‘TIT MUSEE de LITTERATURE 
FRANCAISE, 

ELEGANT EXTRACTS from the most eminent French 
Writers, with Chronological and Critical Notices of French 
Literature, from the Pot LEP AG ames Century. 

.q. Author of * L’ Echo ‘he Paris,’ * French Prompter,’ &c. 
Effingham Wilson, 11, Royal Exchange; and all Booksellers. 





GIFT BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS. 
Beek » of ECCLESIAST ES. By Miss Gorpon. 


36 Plates, price 
1/. 11s. 6d, ; bound in = 2.1 
Dickinson & Son, Lithographers nee {Puvtishers, 114, New Bond- 


street. 
EVUE ENCYCLOPEDIQUE; publiée 


] par MM. Firuin Divot Fréres, ayec le concours de plu- 








Published Monthly. NOUVELLE 





sieurs Savants et Littérateurs Frangais et Etrangers, de Membres 
de l'Institut et de l'Université, de Magistrats, d’'Hommes d’ Etat, 
de Philologues, dOrientalistes, *d’Archéolo sues, de Voyageurs, &c. 
ubseription for 1846, May to December, One Guinea. 
London: F. Didot & Co. Amen-corner, Paternoster-row. 
In NOT and will shortly be published, 
TH E ENGLISH IN LITTLE. By 
GENERAL TOM THUMB. Dedicated to‘ Puncu.’ 

“A very ay pithy yolume. The General tells all his experiences. 
The aeneen in his * English in Little,’ discusses everything dear 
to the bosom of a free-born Briton—our constitution, our govern- 
ment, our social institutions, our virtues, our vices, our literature, 
our drama, our fashionable life, or rather, as it is called, * the 
world.’ The reader may expect from the — - 8 book the most 
delicious revealings.”—Punch, Saturday, Nov. 7th, 

4th edition.—This day, price 2s, 6d. : 
XFORD NIGHT-CAPS: a Collection of 
Receipts for making various Beverages used in the Univer- 
sity. 4th edition, enlarged. 
Oxford : Henry Slatter, 2 and 3, High-street. London: 


man & Co,; Whittaker & ‘Co. ; Simpkin & Co, ; and G. Bell, 
street. 
Te E MUSIC BOOK.—New Weekly Periodical 
of Orisingl Music, No. VII., this day, ‘0, HOW HARD if 
IS TO FIND 
Reed. Price 6d. 
wnat music size. 
PART I. was published on the 2nd inst. Price 2s. 6d. 
Office, 1, St. Bride’s-Avenue, Fleet-street, where Prospectuses may 
be had; and sold by all Booksellers and Newsmen. 


TEW SONG by T. G. REED.—‘O, HOW 
HARD IT IS TO FIND. Words by T. Campbell, Esq. 

being No. VIL of THE MUSIC BOOK,a New Weekly P erlodical 

of Original Music. Printed from Engraved Plates, on paper the 


Long- 
Fleet- 


Words by T. Campbell, Esq. Music by T. 
Printed from Engraved Plates, on Paper the 





Price 2s, 6d, 


. was published on the 2nd inst. 
e’s- A venue, Fleet-street, where P Tospectuses may 


Office, 1, St. Brid 


| be had ; and sold by all Booksellers and Newsmen, 





(THE MUSIC BOOK, a NEW WEEKLY 
PERLOMCAL of ORIGIN AL MUSIC, printed from En- 
graved Plates, on paper the usual music size. Published every 
Saturday, price 6d., or in Monthly Parts. 
* Son gs sheapeiod sane se shed : 
Sing, Maiden,Sing . 
The False Friend.. 
A Song for the Seasons. 
My Home must be, &c 
In a Drear-Nighted Doevesster. S. 
Serenade ... .Mr. W. Balfe. 
0, how Hard it is to F ind . .T. G. Ree 
To be published i in November :— 
Love Me ifI ve 
The Voyage of Fancy (Due 4 . Frank Romer. 
London: published at the Ottiee: 1, "St Bride’s- Avenue, Fleet- 
street ; and sold by all Booksellers and Newsmen, of whom Pro- 
spectuses may be had. 


On the Ist Decemter a be ready for ‘delivery with the Magazines, 
cap. Svo. cloth gilt, price 2s, 
T HE SEQU EL to OLD JOLLIFFE; 


WwW aes in the same Spirit, 


Mrs. G. a Beckett. 


By SAME SPIRIT. 
Wright, Booker to the Queen, 60, Pall Mall. 


12mo. price 6s. 
THE SOLDIER'S HELD to the Knowledge of 


VINE TRUTH: a Series of Discourses delivered in the 





DIV 
Chapel of the Hogal wi Lag iy Fesptiel, Chelsea, 


Rev. R. GLEIG, MA. 
c t _- F¢ to the Forces. 
___ Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Chure hyard, and W Waterloo- “place. 


CHRISTMAS 
Just published, by Harvey & Darton, 55, Grae echurch-street, 
\LIMPSES of the WONDERFUL. Third 
Series. With upwards of 30 Engravings. Price 5s, hand- 
somely bound in cloth. 
Leon, and other Poems. By Frances Harriet La 


Fargue. With Shighiy en Steel Engravings. Foolscap 8vo. 
cloth lettered. Price 7 


Naomi ; on ithe last _ of Jerusalem. New 
edition, By M . B. Webb. With Views and Plans of Jeru- 
salem. Price 7s, nod “cloth lettered. 

Correspondence of a Cat ; 3 being Christy's Letters, 
in Verse, addressed to his dear Friends and favourite Playfellows. 


Now first published, by permission of his Executors. Square. 
Price 64. 





Pergeee rae} S RENARD THE FOX. 
“3 ust published, Part L. imp. 4to. price : 3s Gd. : 
EIN BCKE FUCHS von GOETHE mit 
Zeichnungen von KAULBACH. Part Ist, containing 4 
Plates o— Letterpress. Te be completed in 12 monthly Parts. 
n Edition, with proofs on India paper, each Part 5s. 
* ‘e A Prospectus will be sent by post for two stam: mps. 
WwW illiams & -sheaeaneee German Booksellers, 14, Henrietta-street, 
Covent garden: 
Just published, in 8vo. with Plates and Woodcuts, price 12s. cloth, 
\EOLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS on SOUTH 
Boosie AMERICA : completing the Geology of the Voyage of the 
eagle. 
By CHARLES DARWIN, Esq. M.D. F.R.S 


Vice-President of the Geological Society, and Naturalist to the 
sxpedition. 
Also, recently published, 
Part 1. The Structure and Distribution of Coral 
Reefs. 8vo. 15s. 
» 2. On the Volcanic Islands. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
London : Smith, Elder & Co. 65, Cornhill. 





This day is published, pric ce Bs, a 

[ren1c's Ss "QUESTION TO MULDER 
TED BY MORALITY AND sc IENCE. 

By Dr. J. G. MULDER, Poehene wee Chemistry in ‘he University 


Translated b; br +2 li. FR 
With an Enteaastieg, | na W. JOHNSTON, Mi 


William Blackwoos oy pot ‘S, Geors 5 


treet, Ey 
37, Paternoster-row, London. et, Edinburgh, sx 





In a few days, ne oe elegantly bou 1. ith BP re... 

nean, engraved by Lint bes ‘ ilu trations by 

\HRISTMAS INTHE OLDEN ‘Tyg 

ball, 4 JOHN MILLS, Author of *The Old English Gente 
H. Hurst, Publisher, 27, King William-street, Strand 


" Just published, the Second oT mM, price ba, coloured, 
T HE BOOK of the FEET a History of joo 
and Shoes, with upwards of 100 A a " 
of the Egyptians, Hebrews, Persians, G 
the prevailing style throughout Europe dur 
down to the present period. “> Makers, ani 
Remedies for Comms, ke By J. SP ARKES HALL Pe 
astic Boot Maker to Her ajesty the Queen, th » 
and the Queen of the Belgians. Geen, the Qanen 
London: Simpkin, Marsh: all L& Co 


———_. 
OOK BEFORE YOU LEAP; or, Wocins 
4 and Weddings, and Mrs. Gamp’s Tea and Turn Out, ye 
Seming nightly with great success at the Hay mi arket and Ade 
eatres, are published at the Nassau Steam Pre 
together with the new opera of * Lx retta, popular 
operas, come am, ballets, burlesques. Also, every Saturday, 
the MUSICA WORLD, 3d. stamped 4¢. a mu ical on 
entitling an —h.. subscriber to an adimi sio' a da 
piece of music monthly, compose: d by renowned artist 


wager, 





al 


On the 19th of November will be patches 1, by Charles = 


Ludgate-str 
lHE BRITISH ALMAY Ac 


Of the SUCIETY for the DIFEUSION of USEFUL 
KNOWLEDGE For 1847 
Containing the usual Information, corrected up to November 1, 


Als 
THE COMPANION the ALMANAC 


for 1847. 
Cc ontents. | 


Part 1.—Progress of Education in jovernment (ffes 
—On Writers on Arithmetic— Ud. f Eclipses—Railways 
of Great Britain—Rise and Fall of Funds—Customs and Con 
Duties. 

Part I1.—Abstracts of Acts—Abstracts of Public Documents- 
Chcantabs of Session—Private Bills—Public Petitions—Public 
Improvements, with Woodcut Illustrations of New Building 
—Chronicle of OUccurrences—Bankruptcy Analysis—Necrokgy 


of 1546, 
N ESSRS. CHAMBERS have now completed 3 
series of Treatises in Mathemati Scie’ 
in Schools, or for Private Instruction, at an exce 
rice ; the whole being edited by Mr. A. Bell, ar centlema 
ing a high place among the Mathematicians of Scotland. 
The Series consists of 
The Elements of Algebra, in two Parts, at 2s. 6d 
A Key to the Elements of Algebra. Price 2s. 6d. 
Plane Geometry, or Simson “and Playfair’s Euclid 
extended and improved. Price 2s. 6d. , 
A Key to Plane Geometry (just issued). Price 2, 
Solid and Spherical Geometry. Price 2s. 6d. 
Practical Mathematics, two Parts, each 4s. 
Mathematical Tables, Price 3s. Gd. 
. & R. Chambers, Edinburgh ; 
W. 8. Orr, Amen-corner, | ) 
rect, Dublin ; and all Booksellers. 
A GIFT FOR ALL 
Now ready, a New Edition, handsome ely bo yund in cloth, 
reduced from 4s, td. te 
OE MILLER’S J E ST BOOK. 
A work everybody quotes, and few have read. A reprint fr 
the genuine edition, with copious Additions 
The tirst edition of this work haying been exhausted, it has oa 
reprinted equal to the original, and now issued at a gree atly reduced 
price. London: Whittaker & Co. 


“to 


nd 


London: Charles Knight, Ludgate-street. 


ELEMENTARY MATHEMATICAL WORKS, 


SEASONS. 


Price 4s. 6d. westeleth, oft all Booksellers, 
YH E TREE R 
PRACTICAL INSTRUCTIONS for its FOR 
CULTURE, illustrated by 24 Woodeuts. 
Reprinted from the Gardeners’ Chronicle, with additional matter! 
the Author aud others. 





Contents, 

Annual pruning time, principle Shoot san 1 be rds, cheice of 
of execution, &c. , 

Binding up 

Budding knife 

Budding, time of year, day, time 
of day, state of the plant, care |5 
of bud 

Budding upon body 

Bud, insertion of, into stock 

Bud, preparation of, for use 

Buds, dormant and pushing 

Buds, failing 

Buds, securing a supply of 

Caterpillars, slugs, and snails, to 
destroy 

Causes of succes 

Dormant Ng theory of re- 
planting with “expls nined 

Guards against wind 

Labellin, 

Seosing | igatures 

March pruning 

Mixture for healing wounds 

Pinating .. arrangement of 


cement 
g even, and 


taking up, trimming & 
sending a distance, shorteniny 
heads, &c. ; saw proper for 
purpose. 

GRAFTING. 





Ope 
P relimins 
Roses, catalo 
scrip stion of a few sorts 4 
Scion, nee and in 
ion of | 
Scions choice and arranga¢ 


man 3. for transplantation 
Pushing eye, spring treatment 
of dwarf shoots from 
Roses, different sorts on the f 
same stoc Stock, preparation ‘ 
of, desirable APPENDIX. 
a 
A selection of varieties 
Comperiortin nen: 


Roses, short list 
sorts a budding with 
pushing e: 

ose, “treatment of 

Shape of tre 


bud 








London: 5, Upper Wellington: —t-y Cor rent-gardet, 
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“One of the 
modern times. 
Published | 


On the T 


ing their Sym 
numerous Case 
and Mauageme 
* Tt contains 
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GUIZOT 
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apc NR APOE — i 
ana This day is published, NEW HISTORICAL WORK ON MUSIC. MR. ROWCROFT’S NEW WORK, 
fe ECTU RES on the HI ISTORY of LITERA- Just pubiiened, 4to. half morocco, price 15s, with Portrait, splen- Now ready, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 


DE didly TRS. in the old style by Whittingham, 1 \§ a be \ 
URE, ANCIENT and MODI HRONICLES OF THE FLEET PRISON. 
- Thro the German of © F REDRICK SCHLEGEL. N EMOIR J of MUSIC. By the Hon. / By the Author of ‘Tales of the Colonies, or the Adventures 
i fo 4 cap Bvo. price ROGER pettes Attorney-General to James II. Now | of an E migrant,’ *The Bushranger of Van Dieman’s Land,’ &c. 
the mo sa incu go ing and philosophical Brot printed roms the ¢ original MX. = a —_ crplous yor H. Hurst, Publisher, 27, King William-street, Strand. 
rm th od 2 a. 1, This work abounds with soaRanetnasatets- Rechesssneseetr sit Rett Assi Abethanmecnecaadtine 
sare nistory of literature which our own age has pro- etorseting my Anecdotes—the Greek Fable respecting the | Just ready, in an elegant wrapper, hot-pressed, gilt- edged, and of 
Bs ~F ‘performance —better than any thing we as yet Saee oe =, a-ak the Origin Musical conan. the full music size, the 
ry e a isica re Origin oO} r present fashional ra 
a ead subject in our OW nydangus re bangh ond aa ay Gonsaste--tae first a wttienedie o is Renee’ a perth, ke. _— LLUSTRATED MU SICAL ALMANACK: 
‘prt... Blackwood & Sons, E inburg) uOnaOr George Bell, 186, * Any —- Rav isiting one and Drawing some fneeel | for 1847 
by the Rev. J. W. COLENSO, M.A. ~~ ‘his day is published, priceés. ——*WY|:—sOMiX new =a e RITE y BALFE, BEN EDICT, 
NEW EW scHlooL BOOKS, : 4 = eo Cay 38 ¥ pricy ALEXANDER LEE, WALLA oR, c Bow CH, and HATTON: 
late yf =<. Le Sy ae _— THE NORTH BRI TISH. ‘RE VIEW. | F hen go Songs. A. A Ae 7 av Lm BAYLEY. "One Hundred 
he Nov ane” No. XI | Beautifu lustrations, by KENNY ADOWS, PHIZ, CROW- 
WE ELEMEN TS OF EUCLID (after Dr. Contents, QUILL, WARKEN, WEIGALL, HLNE, and’ other ‘eminent 
| Siusos), £0 taining the part ts now read in the University of T.ingard’s Anglo-Saxon Church. Artists.’ The work includes 
with a large Collection of Problems, selected and The Roxburghe B Ins A Comic Music Almanack. By the Author of 
sd under each Book, designed for the use of Schools, price paver Landor’s Wo ‘The New Tale of a Tub, *The Comic Nursery Stories,’ and 
Stirling's P hilosophy of “Trade. Three Years of the ‘Comic Almanack’ of GEORGE CRULK 
Scotch Nationality. SHANK 
E a 4 oe sepleet Adv. eutiomnente rr, bared Musie, L iiterabune, 
_- the New Planet. and the Fine Arts, printed ona sheet o 7 paper, will accom- 
Religion in its relation to Politica. techie 8 penal ee Uae eeneaion of which will be unpre 
By the same Author, Edinburgh: W. P. Kennedy. London: Hamilton, Adams & Co, il. Hurst, 27 27, King Ww illiam- street, Strand. 
The Elements of Algebra. 4th Edition, 12mo. 


doth, price is, Gd, “ i 

+ tiie, 3rd Edition, 12mo. price 4s. Gd. WAVERLEY NOV E LS, ABBOTSFOR D- 
tat These Books are now in use as School Books, at Eton, Har- 
os, Wixehester, Rugby, Shrewsbury, and most other Public E ITIO 
ie Deightona London: Longman, Brown, Green & 4 D . e 
Jongmans, 

















* In the press, and will be ready i in a few days, 18mo. 
A Key to the Problems in the above, price (with 
the Problems the mselves) 8s 6¢d.—The above may be also had in 


pram eI TEXT and KEY, price 6s. 6d ; or PROBL. EMS sepe- 
rately, 1a. 


sth A 











Tn] thick vol. Eighth Edition much enlarged, price 36s. ‘ 
\ ODERN DOMESTIC MEDICINE: a On 2st November will be ready, 
> s¢ biting the Symptoms, Causes, and — . = 
sab. Peau ot Dienes nth wma Clem VOLUME TWELFTH OF TIS ILLUSTRATED EDITION, 
{approved Prescriptions, Med Management of Children, > saaliiiainian pee ‘i 
Does of Medicines, &e. The whole forming a comprehensive WHICH COMPLETES THE WORK. 
Medical G aide fo w the Clergy, Families, — Invalids. By T. J. 
jenmber 1 WRAILAM, 9 LD. bt heat Tus Conctupiyc Votvmer has for Frontispiece a highly finished Engraving on Steel of “THE ABBOTSFORD 
sani “We shall p rve Ss aot noes pA eng aoe pe oe Ned FAMILY,” from Sir Davip Witkie's celebrated Picture, besides numerous Woodcuts, having reference to Sir Walter 
TAN A( pe alate =a Scott, Abbotsford, and Dryburgh. Also, 


“Sit is altogether deserving of permanent popularity.”— London A GENERAL INDEX TO TRE TWELVE VOLUMES. 


Weekly Review. 
5 01 books published . ‘ . ” 
, ates” ER ie ee Ts Monthly 0! Na > SUBSCRIBERS ARE PARTICULARLY REQUESTED to make early application for back Parts and Volumes to complete their 
"hubs by Simpkin, Marshall & Co. Paternoster-row ; Sets. 
Jistehards, Piccadilly ; and Tegg, 73, Cheapside, London. ' 
nil brall Booksellers Ropert CapDELL, Edinburgh; Hovrston & Stoneman, London. 
Also, by the same Author, ge ae lls, boards, Third Edition 
Lnlarged, gt tek im — 
On the Diseases of Females; a Treatise illustrat- A coneuteire Catalogue of the WORKS | of SIR WALTER SCOTT is nearly ready. 
ing their Symptoms, Causes, Varieties, and Treatment. With To be had GRATIS of every Bookseller in Great Britain and Ireland. 
P 


pumerot «anda Medical Glossary. Including the Diseases 
and Havagement of Pregnancy and Lying-in. its 
“Tt contains 2 mass of information Insspensable to ome od F ’ 
$ ended d surpasses c 0 00K 0 
eh Semen. Fe bake agecon Felty Sun erly g +5) onte C re asury, 
EUROPEAN LIBRARY. . 
w ready, price 3s. 6d, ¢ i re: 7 a ; “rs . 
I ISTORY mae “the COU? NT ER REVOLU- WITH NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS BY 
‘ NGLAND for the RE-ESTABLISHMENT . : 7 —_— . nm TAY rweser 
 POPERY “ner CHARLES if, and JAME min By ABSOLON, COPE, CORBOULD, HORSLEY, REDGRAVE, TAYLER, TOWNSEND, 
Li 3S LY o iN of J! Ss , ary ¥ 
ee cht Hon CHARLES JAMES FOX. Complete in WEBSTER, &c, 
lvol with Portrait and Index. 
LIST OF WORKS ALREADY PUBLISHED: : , ‘ er Sea RG . — 
: “398-9 cae $4 Serie , Cs w the Property of Messrs. CHAPMAN AND HAL. 
GUIZOT'S HISTORY of the ENGLISH This popular Series of Juvenile Books is now the operty of Messrs. Cua 


REVOLUTION of 1640. 3s. 6d. 
GUIZOT'S HISTORY of CIVILIZATION. | 1, Jack the Giant Killer. 8. Golden Locks. 
Jack and the Beanstalk. Grumble and Cheery. 


Complete in 3 vols. at 2s. 6d. 
. 








*y* This is the complete work, and is now translated for the first 
time. 


1 

2 

MICHELET'S LIFE of LUTHER, 3s. 6d. | 3. Sleeping Beauty in the Wood. 10. The Ballad of Sir Hornbook. 
ROSCOE'S LIFE of LORENZO de’ MEDICI. | 4, Little Red Riding Hood. 

Edited by HAZLITT. 22, 6d. ~ Ci 1 : ll: 

ROSCOE'S LIFE and PONTIFICATE of| 2» \Jnderella, 9 White _, 

W0.X. Edited by HAZLITT. 2 vols. at 3e, 64, Beauty and the Beast. 12. Whittington and his Cat. 
DUMAS’ MARGUERITE de VALOIS. $s. 6d, ter tiie 13. Bible Events 

BERINGTON’S LITERATURE of the ny VO vt a 
MIDDLE AGES, 3s. 6d, Price ls. each Plain, 1s. 6d. Coloured. 


ATION w LAFE of CARDINAL WOLSEY. By JOHN 


1 uate’ HISTORY of the FRENCH REVOL ‘ { Ss Wo 
from 1789 to 1814, By F. 4 MIGN a _ os . THe, Selix Summerly 8 me Treasury, 
«* Other important Works in preparation. J y f 
__D. Bogue, 86, Fleet-street ; and all Bi ooksellers, IN VOLUMES, BOUND IN CLOTH, 


11. Nursery Songs. 





: ust published, +e 
CKERMANN? S"YORGET ME NOT for| 1. Traditional Nursery Songs of |4. Popular Faéry Tales. 
acting Pherae Mag face. cne Pettey Pret on Eneland. Jack the Giant Killer—Cinderella—and The Sleeping 


Artists, elegantly bound and richly gilt, 2s. 6d. plain, 3s. 6d. coloured. Beauty. 38. Gd. plain, 5s. Gd. coloured, 


° ‘ e 
i \CKERMANN ‘3 DRAWING-ROOM ALMA. | 2- Events in Sacred History. 
ACK, 1817, beautifully illuminated, 1s. 6d. With Pictures by Holbein, Raffaelle, and Albert » Nos , 
THE HINDOO CASTES; or, History, Man- Durer. 4s. Gd. plain, 7s. Gd. coloured. | 5. Ballads and Faéry Tales. 
ters, and Customs of cach of the 42 Castes or Sects of the Bran Chevy Chase—Sir Hornbook—The Sisters—Grumble 
‘ish India, with highly-coloured plates and descriptive letier 3. Traditional Faéry Tales. and Cheery, &c. 48. 6d. plain, 7s. Gd. coloured. 
s. each : dedicated by special permis Red Riding Hood—Beauty and the Beast, and Jack | Pea) ae ae 
4 Britain, ain, by E. A. RODRIGUEZ, and the Beanstalk. 3s. 6d. plain, 5s. Gd. coloured. — | 
ct adras. 
AL HORSE ARTILLERY. Dedi- 
& Be M G , > pw "3 
"Ro yal Artillery. “Sik St LATIONS of IN A FEW DAYS, 
S oft t D . . . 
CAMPION. Esq. of the Raval Military Academy. Size In One Volume, price 7s. Gd. cloth, gilt, 
ects, 17 inches by 11. Qua, plain, 42s, coloured, the set. 


OX THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF} A BOOK OF STORIES FROM THE HOME TREASURY, 


PANTING i in Oil and Water-colours, Landscape and Portraits, 
ee of Colours, Vehicles, Varnishes, Painting in Wax, Including the FATRY TALES ané BALLADS, 
vith By T. H. FIELDING. Esq. 4th edit. enlarged, 
5 and coloured Plates. Cioth. Price 1. lls. 6d. ; Edited by FELIX SUMMERLY. 
M. WARSTEAMER, THE TERRIB : ‘EBS 
aa at ed Esq. In Aquatint, after » a With Forty Illustrations by AzsoLon, Corg, Honstey, RepgRave, FREperick TayLER, TOWNSEND, and WEBSTER. 
ize, 24 by 16, Beautifully coloured, price 2ls, 
London: Ackermann & Co, London; Cuarman & HALL, 186, Strand, 








THE ATHENAUM 


CNov. 14 








This day is published, in small 8vo. price 6s. 
IRST PRINCIPLES OF SYMMETRICAL 
BEAUTY. By D. R. HAY. | 
With One Hundred Illustrative Plates. 
“This is a grammar of pure form; in which the elements of 
y , as distinguished from Picturesque beauty, are demon- 
strated, by ucing the outlines or planes of curvilinear and 
rectilinear forms to their origin in the pejncigies of geometrical 
proportion. In thus analyzing symmetry of outline in natural and 
artificial objects, Mr. Hay determines the fixed principles of beauty 
in positive shape, and shows how beautiful forms may be repro- 
duced and infinitely varied with mathematical precision, Hitherto 
the originating and copying of beautiful contours have been alike 
empirical : the production of a new design for a vase or jug has 
na matter of chance between the eye and the hand; and the 
copying of a Greek moulding or ornament, a merely mechanical 
process. By a series of problems, Mr. Hay places both the invention 
and imitation of beautiful forms on a sure basis of science ; givin 
to the fancy of original minds a clue to the evolving of new an 
elegant shapes, in which the infinite resources of nature are made 
subservient to the uses of art. * : 
“ ‘The volume is illustrated by one hundred diagrams, beautifully 
executed, that serve to explain the text, and suggests new ideas of 
uty of contour in common objects. To designers of pottery, 
hardware, and architectural ornament, this work is particularly 
valuable ; but artists cf every kind, and workmen of intelligence, 
will find it of great utility.”— Spectator, Oct. 31. 
William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


CHRISTMAS AND NEW-YEAR’S-DAY 
BOOKS. 


BY THE HON. MRS. NORTON.— 


Fisuer’s Drawino Room Scrap-Boox, for 1847, is now ready, 
containing Portraits of The Queen, Prince Albert, Hon. Mrs. 
Norton, Lord Hardinge, Sir RK. Sale, ©. P. Villiers, Richard 
Cobden, and twenty-nine other Engravings. A Quarto Volume— 
elegantly bound—One Guinea. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF THE WOMEN 


OF ENGLAND. Fisaer’s Juventie Scrap-Boos, for 1847, con- 
taining sixteen highly-tinished and interesting Piates, is now 
ready. Elegantly bound, 8s. 


3. 
BY MRS. GORE. NEW YEAR’S DAY; 
—A Winter's Tale, for 1847, is now ready, uniform with Mrs. Gore’s 
*Snow storm,’ a Christmas Story, for 1546. Cloth elegant, 5s. each. 


Published this day, price 5s. 


THE WIVES OF ENGLAND, 


being the éth Volume of Tur Enciisuwoman’s Linrany—a series 
of five-shilling volumes, commencing with new editions of Mrs. 
Ellis’s popular Works.—Now ready: Vol. 1, The Women of Eng- 
land; their Social Duties and Domestic Habits.—Vol. 2, The 
Daughters of England; their Position in Society, Character, and 
Responsibilities.—Vols, 3, 4, and 5, Family Secrets; or, Hints to 
make Home Happy. 


3. 
MRS. ELLIS’S LAST NEW WORK, 
TEMPER AND TEMPERAMENT; or, Varieties or Cuarac- 
ter. Withis Plates. 2 vols. 8vo. cloth, 18s. 


Fisher, Son & Co. London ; and all Booksellers, 


r . 
QTAN DARD HISTORICAL WORKS. 
= CHEAP EDITIONS. . &£ 
Browning's History of the Huguenots 6 
D’Aubigne’s Reformation, by W.K. Kelly. Three Parts, each 3 
De EE, CUR a vevasevrcccsnccccoasencsescavens 
Geijer’s History of the Swedes. First Portion. Cloth. 
Keightley’s History of India. In Parts, each aie 
Koch’s History of Europe...........-.ecceeeseeees 
Michelet’s History of France. Parts 1 to 6, each . 
Proctor’s History of Italy 
Ranke’s History of the Popes ....... 
Ranke’s Uttoman and Spanish Empi 
Ditto bound togetheras ‘Sovereigns and Nations of Sou! 
Europe.’ Cloth.. kaieeekneeebenses sseechenaes 
Thierry’s History o Nor Cc 
Thierry’s Merovingian Era, E geen. P 
Ditto bound together, cloth, as* Thierry’s H 1 Works’ 
Tytler’s Elements of Universal History, greatly improved 
Thiers’s History of the French Revolution. Cloth 
Thiers’s Consulate and Empire. In Parts, each.. 
The above are beautifully printed on the be 
Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 


~ ~ 
CMAWAKSS 


Souqu 
says, &c. .. 


In the Press, = 
TE ‘ r 

ORNER’S HISTORY of ROME, 
/ compiled from accepted modern English and Foreign Autho- 
rities; and printed uniformly with CORNER’S NEW HISTO- 

RICAL WORKS, for School and Family Reading, viz. :— 

Bound with Without 

cot . the Questions. Questions. 
ENGLAND and WALES, five fine Plates, and s. s. d. 
+. 4 6 


Mai a 
SCOTLAND: three fine Plates, and Map. % 2 6 
IRELAND; three fine Plates,and Map . 3 26 
FRANCE; three fine Plates, and Map 3 26 
SPAIN and PORTUGAL; three fine Plates 

and ae , 

DENMARK, SWEDEN, and NORWAY, with two fine 

Plates, and Map 2 
GERMANY andthe GERMAN EMPIR 


and Map.. 
Y ates, and Map 
JIOLLAN D and BELGIUM ; with two fine Plates, and Map 6 
_ The object of these works—peculiarly suited to sqpools and fami- 
lies, is to furnish the reader with a faithful history of each nation, 
interspersed with an accurate account of the religion, customs, 
national characteristics, state of civilization, and domestic habits 
of the people, in various periods of their history ;—to attract the 
attention of the rising generation by purity of language and clear- 
ness of detail ; and thus render easy and pleasant the attainment 
of a knowledge of the leading events of history. 
Now ready, 
Charles Butler's Easy Guide to Geography and 
the Use of the Globes, with Glyphographic Maps, 2s. cloth. 
The Guide to Useful Knowledge. By the same 
Author. 2nd edition, enlarged ; 1s. 6d. cloth. 
lanien oo Dean & Co. Threadneedle-street ; and, by order, of all 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY ALMANACK FOR 1847, 
REDUCED IN PRICE. 
In a few days will be published, price 2s. 6¢. 
THE 
( ‘AMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY ALMANACK 
FO 


1847. 
Printed on a large sheet, with a fine LINE ENGRAVING, by 
E. Cuatuis, of the INTERIOR of the CHURCH of the HOL) 
SEPULCHRE, from a Drawing by G. Dopcson, containing, in 
addition to the usual information, the Morning and Evening 
ns for every day in the year. 

Cambridge: Deightons. Sold in London by Longman & Co.; 
Whittaker & Co. ; Simpkin. Marshall & Co.; and Suttaby & Co. 

Proof Impressions of the Engravings without the Almanack :— 


French paper ... 
India ditto 





Price 6d. free by post, 

TO ALL WHO HAVE FARMS OR GARDENS. 
THE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE, 
AND AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE 
(The HORTICULTURAL PART Edited by Prof. LINDLEY) 
Of Saturday, November 7, contains Articles on 


Agreement with yearly tenants {Manure Metropolitan Sewage 
Agricultural Society of England | Company, analysis of evidence 
— gardener—bulb |Manure, Birmingham Town 
Apples, disease in | Sewage 
A2schynanthus pulcher | Manure, salt as, to apply 
srr ae. < , | manure, superphosp. of lime as, 
utter and mangold wurze »y Mr, Spooner 
Cabbage apcouts, by Mr. W. Wil- Mignouathe, inter culture of 
son, gardener, Harraby Nartnuex asafetida 
Calendar, horticultural Odessa, news from 
Calendar, agricultural Petworth gardens, noticed 
Cattle, to stall feed Pine apples, weights of 
Jattle, to si ee ine apples, weig i) 
Jorn, transmutation of Pine beetle 
‘iseases of poultry Plants, importance of light to 
drains, width between Plums, select _ 
Draining pipes Polimaise heating 
arming, any #. Hofer. Petate aeaes, by Mr. Shepherd, 
ellenberg, schoo! ofwyl, by alf Islan 
Mr. Horsford Potato disease, cause of, by Mr. 
French bean, a substitute for S a Viceregal Gardens, 
potatoes Jublin 
Geane Tand. panne Ge instance | Potato disease, nature and cause 
of, by r. Bravender 0 
parionss 4 aur polatoen| Potatoes, French bean a substi- 
artweg (Mr.), news from |_ tute for 
feating, Hazard’s plan of | Poultry, diseases of 
sasoaneres “mg 9d * Rivers's = Amateur’s Guide 
ydraulic engine, Legg’s reviewed 
fylurgus piniperda (with en- | Roses in pots, cultivation of 
gravings) Salt, quantity toapply _ 
Landlord and tenant, agreement | Stenocarpus Cunninghami 
between : ‘ | Sawhorse, culture of, 4 Mr. 
Leng’ hydraulic ee er aid ailey, Nuneham Park, 
sight, importance o; | Oxfor 
Linnean Society tts Sapesphoaphate of lime 
Mangold wurzel and butter ‘enants’ agreements 
lanure Metropolitan Sewage Turnips, drill culture of, by Mr. 
Company y. Fernie, Manchester 
Wireworms, to kill 
The Gardeners’ Chronicle and Agricultural 
Gazette contains, in addition to the above, the Covent-garden, 
ee, oy —— peteee, with returns from wie Potate, 
op, Hay and Seed Markets, and a complete Newspaper, with a con- 
ot account of all the transactions of the week, wise 
ORDER of any Newsvender.—OFFICE for Adver- 
tisements, 5, Upper Wellington-street, Covent-garden, London. 











Price Sixpence, free by post. 


The Ratlwap Chronicle 


Of Saturday, November 7, contains Articles on 

EVENTS OF THE WEEK.—REPORTED NEGOTIATIONS 
OF LONDON AND NORTH WESTERN—OBITUARY 
PATKICK MAXWELL STEWART » 

CASES — PRACTICAL HINTS 0) ), 
SYSTEM—BELGIAN NOTICES OF A STATE MANAGE- 
MENT —REVIVAL OF THE GAUGE S N — EX- 
PERIMENTS ON WROUGHT IRON HOLLOW BEAMS 
FOR RAILWAY BRIDGES (with Engravings). 
EPORTS OF MEETINGS. — Great Western—South Wales— 
London and North-Western—Chester and Birkenhead —Man- 
chester and Lincoln Union, and Chesterfield and Gainsborough 
Branch —Preston and Longridge — North-Western —Portbury 
Railway and Pier—East and West Yorkshire Junction—New- 
castle and Carlisle—North British—Newry and Enniskillen— 
Rouen and Havre—Projected Lines. 

RAILWAY LITERATURE.—Macneil’s Tables for the Calcula- 
tion of Earthwork, &c. 

OFFICIAL PAPERS.—Lease of the South Wales to the Great 

estern—Rouen and Havre, Engincer’s Keport—Law Review 
for November— Railway Register for November. 

Progress of Works—Accidents—Law Intelligence— Patents—Iron 
Trade—Meetings—Tenders for Loans — Contracts—Dividends— 
Calls— Deposits returned— Signature of Parliamentary Contracts 
—Transfer Books closed—Correspondents—Traffic Table—Share 

Lists—Foreign ditto—Money Market---Paris Letter—Hull and 

Barnsley—South Devon— Newport, Abergavenny and Hereford— 

South-Western Management of Isle of Wight Traftic—Liverpool, 

pe J i Southport—Reform in Parcels Transport—Gossip of 

the Week. 


Order Railway Chronicle of any Newsvender. 


AILWAY CHRONICLE TRAVELLING 
\ CHARTS may be had at all the Stations on each Line. 
, LONDON to BRIGHTON, 
containing 83 Engravings, in a wrapper, price 6d. 
LONDON to WOKING and GUILDFORD, 
with 52 Illustrations, in a wrapper, prite 4d. 
_ LONDON to RICHMOND, 
containing 15 Engravings, in a wrapper, price 2d. 
_ LONDON to WOLVERTON, 
containing 84 Engravings, iu a wrapper, price 6d. 
LONDON to TUNBRIDGE WELLS, 
containing 53 Engravings, in a wrapper, price 6d, 
_ LONDON to SOUTHAMPTON, 
containing 125 Engravings, in a wrapper, price 1s. 
. Swarr 
LONDON to CAMBRIDGE. | LONDON to DOVER. 
LONDON to OXFORD. LONDON to GOSPORT. 
Published at the Rarrway Curonicie Orrice, by J. Francis; 





may be of all Booksellers, 





This day, royal 8vo. sewed, price 2s, 6d, a 

THE CORRELATION OF PHYSICy, 
FORCES. 

By W. R. GROVE, Esq. M.A. F.R.S 

London : 8S. Highley, 32, Fleet-street, 


Just published, price 1s. ; by post, ls. 64, 
HAT TO EAT, DRINK, and AVOID: 
(An original Pistons for Invalids.) r 
" R nope. a ? veers a, M.D. M.R.C.8, &. 
‘ontents :— How to insure perfect digestion, il 
good night’s rest, a clear head anda contented Mita ‘aloes 4 
servance of the instructions herein contained, the feeble, te 
nervously delicate, even to the most shattered constitution, & 
acquire the greatest amount of physical happiness, and Teach 
health the full period of life allotted to man. ‘ . 
Sherwood, 23, Paternoster-row ; and all Booksellers: or, dine 
from the Author, 10, Argyll-place, Regent-street, ia 


THE PEOPLE’S EDITION, 
ea Price 1s., by post Is, 4d. 
“This is the best work we have on Nervousness,” 
“ ss Professor Savage, Surgeon, 
J UST published, unabridged, the 5th edition of the 
_ Rey. Dr, WILLIS MOSELEY’S TWELVE CH APTERS 
on NERVOUS and MENTAL COMPLAINTS, and on his t 
great discoveries by which thousands have been and al} mals 
cured of Nervous or Mental Disease, with as much re 


t certai 
water quenches thirst, and Insanity itself with almost oul 


certainty. 
If by post, apply to the Author, 








Simpkin & Marshall, London. 

18, Bloomsbury-street, Bedford-square 
Or for nothing, 

A Pamphlet, containing his original classificatio 
of all Nervous Symptoms, Oppression, Confusion, Delusion, tr. 
citement and Diminution, with 46 Cases, and Restimonials ¢ 
Cures, will be franked to every address, if one stamp is inclosed 

Apply as above. At home from 1! to 3. 

tc Beware of ignorant and dangerous imitations, by which on 
Person has been driven mad, and another nearly killed. 
SUN LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
k LONDON. , 

Managers. 

’ Charles Pole, Esq. Chairman. 
Charles Boulton, Esq. _ Felix Ladbroke, Esq. 
Hon. P. Pleydell Bouverie H. Francis Shaw Lefevre, Esq 
Harry Chester, Esq. Charles Littledale, Esq.’ 
John Cockerell, Esq. Henry Littledale, Esq. 
Samuel Pepys Cockerell, Esq. | George Warde Norman, Esq 
John Drummond, Esq. rice Pearse, Esq. —e 
Charles Bell Ford. Esq. Charles Richard Pole, Esq, 

jilliam Franks, Esq. | Henry Rich, Esq. 
William R. Hamilton, Esq | Heury Stuart, Esq. M.P. 
Capt. H. G. Hamilton, R | Claude George Thornton, Esq 
Joseph Hoare, Esq. : George Smith Thornton, Esq 

CHARLES HENRY LIDDERDALE, Actuary. 

The Managers beg to informthe Public that the Holders of 
Policies effected with this Society are entitled to participate im 
the profits according to the Conditions contained in their Pamph- 
let of Rates,which may be obtained at the Oflice. Threadneedle 
Street, London, or of any of the Agents of the Society. 

e Premiums required by this Office on Young Livesare 
lower than those of must of the Old Established Offices. 

Bonus was declared in January, 1814, to the Policy Holden 
entitled to participate in the Profits at Midsummer, 1843, and 
the Additions then made to the Policies were on an arerageofie 
goerest er — ver wen = Freceay on the Sum insured, from the 

eTh when e Polcy olders became entitle a 
in the Profits of the Society. 3 pubis: 

#,* Policies effected before Midsummer 1546 will be entitledte 
participate in the profits of the Society at the next division 


AY . . 7 
RITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE COM 
E PANY, 1, Princes-street, Bank, London. 
Empowered by Special Act of Parliament, 4 Vict. cap. ix, 
ADVANTAGES OF THIS INSTITUTION, 
MUTUAL ASSURANCE BRANCH. 

Complete Security afforded to the Assured by means of 
ample subscribed capital, and the large fund accumulated from 
the premiums on upwards of 6000 Policies. 

Half the amount only of the annual premium required during 
the first five years, the remaining balf premiums being paid out 
of the profits, which, after five years, will be annually divided 
among the Assured. 

PROPRIETARY BRANCH. 

The lowest rates consistent with security to the Assured. 

An increasing scale of premiums peculiarly adapted to cases 
where assurances are effected for the purpose of securing Loans 





r ts. 

Half-credit rates of Premium, whereby credit is given ior 
half the amount of premium for seven years, to be then 
paid off, or remain a charge upon the Policy, at the option of 


the holder. : 
EXTRACTS FROM THE TABLES. 
Annual Premiums required for an Assurance of 100, for the 
yhole Term of Life. 





MUTUAL ASSURANCE | . 
NCH, 
BRANCH, | PROPRIETARY BRANCH 
' 


| Half Pre- | WholePre-|| 
Age. |mium first) mium after|| Age. 





Half Pre- 
mium first 
seven years. 
! 


| Whole Pree 
mium after 
seven years. 
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| tive years. | five years. | 
it 


| 
| 
i | 2 12 ,5 54 
: PETER MORRISON. 
{CONOMIC LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
6, New Bridge-street, Blackfriars, London. 
Established 1823. ates . 
Empowered by Act of Parliament, 3 William IV. 
The Right Hon. Sir T. Frankland Lewis, Bart. Chairman. 
Henry Frederick Stephenson, Esq. Deputy Chairman. ths 
The iullowing are among the advantages offered by 
iety :— 
Lower Rates of Premium than those of any other Office, 
which entitle the assured to participate in the profits, and om 
siderably lower than those of any other Matual Assurance Societ¥. 
No Proprietary participate inthe profits, the WHOLE 
divisible among the Assured. . neal 
Bonus is added. after the payment of the Fifth Annet 
Premium, to every Policy effected on the participating sca, 
a claim accrue thereon prior to the next division of profits. 
The first ee in 1834, averaged 16/. per cent. on the Prem 
ums paid. " ? —_ 
The second, ditto, 1839, ditto 31/. ditto since the 1st division. 
The third ‘ditto, 1844, ditto 36/. ditto since the Le | pap 


Pro: t d full'particulars may be obtain 
cation to CAMPBELL JAMES DOWNER, Secretary 
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~ a] 
ROVIDENT LIFE OF FICE, 
P 30, Regent-street, London. Established 1806. 
PINVESTED CAPITAL £1.200.000, 
1 Income £140,009. | Bonuses declared : 529,000. 
cules maid since the establishment of the Office £1,520,000. 


President. 
The Right Honourable EARL GREY. 
Director: 


Earl of Macclesfield. | 
Sir John Osborn, Bart. 


Frederick Squire, Esq. 
Ren a mermten. 
Deeri Alfred Beaumont, Esq. 
= der 3 M.D. | Richard Sherwood, Esq. — 
ne Ri tes of Premium are those adopted by the principal 
M hep the rate without bonus is lower than that of most 





mat 4 to the Policies, or applied to the 
The Bonases, are tne, or may oe received in cash as soon 
jared. i n present value. | ‘ 

Oisene oo weed cose the Folin lowed by this Office, 
ici chased at their full value. i 
we al yy) for the renewal of his Policy, he 
A = the omission at any time within twelve months, 

~ proof of good h 


Bonuses paid upon Ie 


DELICAN LIFE INSURANCE OFFICE, 
7, Lombard-street, and 57, Charing-cross. London. 


3 which have become Claims. 


Directors. . 
5 _M.P. | Jas A.Gordon,Esq. M.D, F.R.S. 
utiag Attwood. Tat Esq. | Kirkman D. Hodgson, Esq. “ 
= Cotton, Esq. F-R.S. | Rich. Henshaw Lawrence, Esq. 
wa J. Petty Muspratt, Esq. tx 
° Da Charles Hampden Turner, Esq. 
| eberd Fuller, Esq. Matthew Whiting, Esq. 
The general plan of this Office offers to parties about to effect 
| the real advantages of which the system of Life 
susceptible, without the liability of partnership or 
Prospectuses nod overs information may be obtained on ap- 
cation at the Offices as above, or te the Lg A 
i i ery City an rincip: 
ee capone oes. wee R. TUCKER, Secretary. 








ANNUITIEs. 
ME AUSTRALASIAN, COLONIAL AND 
| GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE and ANNUITY 


IMPANY, 
et, one door{from Gracechurch-street. 
tal 200,000/. in 2,000 Shares. 

Directors. 
Gideon Colquhovn, Esq. 
Charles E, Mangles, Esq. 

eeeaee cotem 4 
ay r, Esq. jilliam Walker, Esq. 
oe Os Ternerd. Esq. ; J. H. Capper, Esq. ; 
Edward ‘I ompeon, Esq. i s 
mes Easto isq., and C. Richardson, Fsq. 
nena Maples, Pearse, Stevens & Maples. 
nkers~The Union Bank of London. 
Colenial Bankers—The Bank of Australasia (incorporated by 

Royal Charter, 1835), 8, Austin Friars. 

Puysician—Dr. Fraser. 62, Guildford-street, Russell-square. 
Toe Annuities offered by the Company are on a more favour- 
ie seale than those offered by any other Companies, having 
n calculated with reference to the rates of interest obtain- 
oo Colonial Investments. Annuitants also participate in 
. In the Colonies, where there is a wide field for the 
vitable employment of capital, but a very inadequate supply 
nvestments have always yielded a rate of interest double 

tis obtainable in this country with equal security. 

The interests of the Assured and Annuitants are also pro- 
ed by an adequate subscribed capital, and by the controul 
ich, by the deed of settlement, they have over the affairs of 


1, Leadenball-st 
Ca 


Fdward Barnard, 
Robert Brooks, E 
Henry Buckle, Esq. 


Esq. 
q. 


Company. 3 : * 
The faloving are specimens of the rates of Annuity granted 
every 100/. sunk. 


{ Female 
. | Lives, 
0 £019 0 
70 132 6 
\| 7 163 5 
E. RYLEY, Acutary and Secretary. 


| Female | | 
Lives. Age. | 


65 
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NCAUSTIC, VENETIAN, and other 
, and MOSAIC PAVEMENTS, may be 
N & Co.'s Warehouse, No. 9, Albion- 
ce, Surrey side of Blackfriars nie, 
J. M. BLASHFIELD, Agent. 
The above tiles have lately been considerably reduced in price. 
N.B. An assortment of plain and ornamental door furniture 
s for fire-places, &c. &c. 


ORIZONTAL WATCHES, very Flat.—A. B. 

SAVORY & SONS, Watchmakers, No. 9, Cornhill, Lon- 
, opposite the Bank. Price, in silver cases, three and a half 
aeas each ; or in gold cases. six guineas each. ‘These watches 
‘curate and durable, the horizontal escapement being 
ty suited to combine these important requisites. They 
jewelled in four holes, and continue going whilst being 
nd. Atwelvemonth's warranty given with each. 


IELEFELD'S PAPIER MACHE, — The 
superiority of the Papier Maché for the purposes of archi- 
‘ural decoration is now so generally admitted, that it is 
S to argue it. ‘The introduction of Papier Maché into 

tof the public and private buildings in the country is the 

* proof of its merits. Ornaments may be had in almost 
a and a pattern-boo., containing more than 1,000 
necuted designs, price 1. Picture-frames and other articles 
furniture either gilt or in imitation of the finest carved oak. 
a illustrated tariff forwarded on the receipt of eizht post-office 
ays. Patent quaquaversal glass stands for the toilet on an 
uurely new principle, of great elegance, and free from all the 
retical inconveniences of ordinary glass stands. — At the 
le Uphaisy cllington-street North, Strand ; and of all respect- 

sterers, 





ART-UNION. 

[° PRINTSELLERS, GILDERS, &c. 
iS F. BIELEFELD having obtained Her Majesty's 
it tters Patent for manufacturing PICTURE FKAMES 

4, achinery, begs to announce that specimens, unique in 
0 and perfect in execution. will be ready for inspection 
cond week in December. The Patent Frames, which are 
reek Art-Union and other Prints, Oil Paintings, &c. &c. 

ad complete, or in lengths of twelve feet each. without 

Prepared for gil ing, nished in a variety of styles; 

dey cag the perfection and delicacy of the work is —_ as 
jotest competition, yet in price t 

aod lower than the commonest wood fr so now in use. 








ATENT ELECTRO PLATE.—ELKINeTonN & 

Co. manufacture only one warranted quality, which bas 

stood the test of many years’ wear, on shipboard an otels, 

continuing to give the same satisfaction as solid silver. They 

warn the public that the fact of Goods being Plated by their 

Patent Process offers no security for their QUALITY whatever. 

All good made and sold by them bear the marks E. & Co. below 
a crown, and such only they warrant. 


22, Regent-street. 
. 45, Moo: patpost, } London. 
Estimates, drawings, and prices sent free. 


N ETCALFE & CO’s NEW PATTERN 

TOOTH BRUSH and SMYRNA SPONGES —The Tooth 
Brusb bas the important advantage of searching thoroughly into 
the divisions of the teeth, and cleaning them in the most effectual 
and extraordinary manner, and is famous for the hairs not 
coming loose, ls. An improved Clothes Brush, that cleansin a 
third part of the usual time, and incapable of injuring the finest 
nap. Penetrating Hair Brushes, with the durable unbleached 
Russian Bristles, which do not soften like common hair. Flesh 
Brushes of improved graduated and powerful friction. Velvet 
Brushes, whic act in the most surprising and successful man- 
ner. The Genuine Smyrna Sponge, with its preserved valuable 
properties of absorption, vitality, and durability. by means of 
direct importations, dispensing with all intermediate parties’ 
profits and destructive bleaching, and securing the luxury of 
agenuine Smyrna Sponge. Only at METCALFE & CO.’s Sole 
Establishment,—130B, Oxford-street, 1 door from Holles-street. 

Caution.—Beware of the words “From Metcalfe's” adopted 
by some houses. 


Th r . 
OFFEE AS IN FRANCE. —It is a fact 

/ beyond dispute, that in order to obtain really fine Coffee, 
there must be a combination of the various kinds ; and to pro- 
duce strength and flavour, certain proportions should be mixed 
according to their different properties. bus it is we have 
become celebrated for our delicious Coffee at 1s. 8d., which is 
the astonishment and delight of all who have tasted it, being 
the pone of four countries, selected and mixed by rule 
peculiar to our establishment, in proportions not known to any 
other house. 

From experiments we have made on the various kinds of 
Coffee, we have arrived at the fact, that no one kind possesses 
strength and flavour. If we select a very strong Coffee, it is 
wanting in flavour; by the same rule, we find the finest and 
most flavourous Coffees are generally wanting in strength; and 
as they are usually sold each kind separately, quite regardless 
of their various properties, the consumer is not able to obtain 
really fine coffee at any price. There is also another peculiar 
advantage we possess over other houses—our roasting apparatus 
being constructed on decidedly scientific principles, whereby 
the strong aromatic flavour of the Coffee is preserved, which, in 
the ordinary process of roasting, is entirely destroyed ; and as 
we are collee roasters, we are enabled to keep a full supply 
of fresh roasted Coffee continually, after the Parisian and Con- 
tinental method. ss 2 

The rapid and stillincreasing demand for this Coffee has caused 
— excitement in the trade, and several unprincipled houses 

ave copied our papers, and profess to sell a similar article. 
We, therefore, think it right to CAUTION the public, and to 
state that our superior mixture of four countries is a discovery 
of our own, and therefore the proportions are not known, nor 
can it be had at any other house. In future we shall distinguish 
it from all others as, 

SPARROW'S CONTINENTAL COFFEE, at Is. 8¢. per Ib. 

Packed in tins of all sizes, perfectly air-tight, for the country. 

We have also strong and useful Coflees, from Is. to ls. 4d, 

Tea Establishment, 95, High Holborn, adjoining Day and 
Martin's, leading through into 22, Dean-street. 


HENRY SPARROW, Proprietor. 


1A U TION.—The great demand for Mr. 

/  CLARKE’S TINCTURE, SUCCEDANEUM, LOTION, 
BRUSHES, &c. have caused many counterfeit articles to be 
imposed on the public. It is necessary, therefore, to observe 
pn] each packet is sealed with the Inventor's name and pro- 
ession. 


_ Sold by all Chemists in Town or Country. 
Patronized by Her Majesty, | H.R.H. Prince Alvert, 
H.R.H. the Duchess of Kent, H.R.H. the Duchess of Cam- 
H.R.H. the Duchess of Glou-| bridge, a" 

His Majesty the King of the 

Belgians, 

All the Bishops, and the Clergy 
CLARKE’S TINCTURE for instantaneously curing the 
TOOTH-ACHE, price 2s. 94. Also, CLARKE'S SUCCEDA 
NEUM, for stopping decayed teeth, price 5s., which is highly 
necessary to be used immediately after the tooth-ache is cured 
by bis ‘Tincture. All persons can use it themselves with ease, 
as full directions are inclosed. ‘Ihe Succedaneum may be 
applied to stop decayed teeth, without the Tincture, if the 
tooth is notin pain. It becomes hard immediately after appli- 
cation, and will remain firm for vears, arresting all further 
ecay. Prepared only by Mr. Clarke, Surgeon-Dentist. 
_ CLARKE’S PATENT COOLING LOTION, for strengthen- 
ing aud purifying the Gums, destroying all feverish sensation 
in the mouth, an excellent gargle for sore throats, and cure tor 
gum-boils. A strong astringent, it will fasten loose teeth when 
affected by calomel or the advance of axe. rice 4s. 6d. 
stronaiy recommended by numerous pazneon and surgeons, 
Sir C. M. Clark, Bart. M.D., and Dr. Locock. In cases of con- 
sumption, and other complaints, where the mouth is dry and 
feverish, or the breath tainted, the use of this celebrated 
Lotion is both pleasing and efficacious. Prepared only by Mr. 
frederick Clarke, Surgeon-Dentist. 

There are not any of the “ ills to which flesh is heir to" more 
excruciating or intolerable, or which so completely incapa- 
citates a person for business or pleasure, as the tooth-ache. 

TRY Mr. CLARKE’S TINCTURE for curing the ‘Tooth- 
Ache.—Any of his articles can be sent by post to all parts of 
the world, on receipt of Post-Office orders directed to the In- 
ventor, Mr. Frederick Clarke, Surgeon-Dentist, No. 28, Sack- 
ville-street, Piccadilly, London ; at home from 11 till4. Whole- 
sale Agents, Barclay & Sons, 95, Farringdon-street, London; 
Sutton & Co, 10, Bow Churchyard; and Hannay & Co. Oxford- 
street, London, 


The following is a copy of a letter from a gentleman :—__ 

: 5 “ July 20th, 1846, Kichmond-bill. 

“ Dear Sir,—I was induced to try your Tincture for curing 
the Tooth-Ache, about three months ago, as | was suffering in 
such agony in my teeth, gums, and head; thinking the pain 
must have originated from my teeth, which are decayed, 
although my medical man told me it was rheumatism in my 
head, which I shou'd most likely, when | suffered from a cold, 
be subject to; but | am happy to say that he was deceived, for 
siuce the application of your Tincture, which gave me in- 
Stantaneous relief, and washing my mouth constantly with 
your Lotion, I have not had the slightest pain in my teeth and 
gums ;and shall be obliged if you will send me two bottles of 
your Tincture for the Tooth-Ache, and twelve bottles of Lotion, 
as I am going some distance from home, and sbould not like to 
be without it, and beg to inclose you a Post-Office order for the 
amount.—I remain, dear Sir, yours respectfully, 


“James FITZGERALD,” 
eon- Dentist, 
adilly,”” 











cester, : 
His Majesty the King of 
Prussia, 


“To Mr. F. Clarke, Su 
28, Sackville-street, 





JATENT WATCHES AND CLOCKS. — 
E. J. DENT respectfully solicits from the public an in- 
spection of his extensive stock of WATCHES, which has been 
greatly increased to meet the demand at this season of the 
year. Youths’ Silver Watches, 4 guineas each; excellent Silver 
Lever ditto, 6 guineas each; Ladies’ Gold Watches, 8 guineas 
each. Dent's manufacture is guaranteed to him by three 
separate Patents, granted in 1836, 1840, and 1842. 
82, Strand ; 33, Cockspur-street ; 34, Royal Exchange. 


THE EIDER DOWN QUILT is the warmest, 

the lightest, and the most elegant covering; it is suitable 
for either the bed, the couch, or the carriage, and from its ex- 
treme warmth, is peculiarly adapted for invalids; also goose 
down quilts, very comfortable, at half the price of eider down. 
List of prices of the above, and also of every description of 
bedding, sent free by post, on application to HEAL & SON, 
Bedding Syesataetessmn, 196, opposite the Chapel, Tottenbam- 
court-road. 








re 
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SOCIETY OF ARTS PRIZE PATTERNS. 
TH E Society being desirous of procuring beautiful 
forms of ordinary utensils, to be sold at the same prices as 
the commonest and most vulgar, awarded their Prizes to Messrs. 
Minton, of Stoke on Trent. for two Jugs and a Toilette Service, 
complete; and to Fetix SuMMERLY for a Tea Service. 

These articles may now be had of all Dealers in China and 
Earthenware throughout the Kingdom, at the price of the CHEAPEST 
and commonest Crockery, and at higher prices, according to quality. 

They are manufactured in white, buff, and olive-coloured Earthen- 
ware, in white China, and China with gold handles, as submitted 
to H.R.IL. the Prince Albert, the President of the Society. 


-DOANTT 7 . 

\ ERCANTILE LIFE.—It has been remarked 
4 by intelligent foreigners that cases of Baldness prevail 
greatly in this country, and as a cause, that the unwearied 
application to commercial pursuits contributes largely to this 
result. Be this as it may, nowhere is a protective and restora- 
tive preparation more needed. and probably there is no 
European people to whom artificial appliances have been so 
eminently serviceable. The numerous cases of recovery of the 

air after having fallen off, or partial baldness, are truly 
astonishing. The testimonials of the efficacy of OLDRIDGE’'S 
BALM OF COLUMBIA place its power and virtues beyond all 
doubt or cavil ; 3s. 6d., 6s. and Lis. per bottle. No other prices 
are cenuine.—Oldridge’s Balm, 1, Wellington-street, the second 
house from the Strand, 





FJOWLAND’S ODONTO, or Pearl Dentifrice, 

& A WHITE POWDER FOR THE TEETH, compounded 
of the Choicest and most Recherche Ingredients of the Oriental 
Herbal. It eradicates tartar from the teeth, removes spots of in- 
cipient decay, polishes and preserves the enamel, imparting the 
most pure and pearl-like whiteness; and gives sweetness and perfume to 
the breath. Scurvy is by its means eradicated from the gums, and 
a healthy action and redness are induced. so that the teeth (if 
loose) are thus rendered firm in their sockets. 

Its truly efficient and fragrant aromatic properties have ob- 
tained its selection by the Court and Royal Family of Great 
Britain, and the Sovereigns and Nobility throughout Europe, 
while the general demand for it at once announces the favour 
in which it is universally held. Price 2s. 94. per box. 

CAUTION.—To protect the Public from Fraud, the Hon. Com- 
missioners of Stamps have directed the Proprietors’ Name and 
Address to be engraved on the Government Stamp thus— 

A. ROWLAND and SON, 20, Hattan Garden, 
Which is aflixed on each box. 
Sold by them and by Chemists and Perfumers. 
All other ODONTOS are FRAUDULENT IMITA1TI 
THE BEST REMEDY FOR INDIGESTION, 

TAR TANS . 

N ORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS are con- 
+ fidently recommended as a simple but certain remedy to 
all who suffer from Indigestion, Sick Head-ache, Bilious and 
Liver Complaints; they act as a powerful tonic and gentle 
aperient, imparting strength to the stomach, and composure 
to the nervous system. Sold in bottles at 1s, l4d., 28. 9d. and 
lls. each. in every Town in the Kingdom. 

CAUTION.—Be sure to ask for “ NORTON’S PILLS,” and 


do hot be persuaded to purchase an imitation. 
INFLUENZA, COUGHS, AND COLDS. 

QIMCO'S ESSENCE of LINSEED is the most 
\W efficacious remedy ever discovered for the relief of persons 
suffering from Influenza; the two first doses generally arrest 
the progress of this distressing complaint, and a little perse- 
verance completely removes it. Children’s Coughs, as well as 
recent ones in_ adults, will be removed by a few doses (fre- 
quently by the first). and asthmatic persons, who previously 
had not been able to lie down in hed, have received the utmost 
benefit from the use of SIMCO'S ESSENCE of LINSEED, 
Sold by all Medicine Venders, in bottles at Is. 14d. and 2s. 





AN YTHER CURE of ASTHMATIC COUGH 
4 of long standing, by 
Dk. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS. 
* City-road, Haverfordwest, Feb. 6, 1846. 

“Sir,—I am happy to inform you that I have experienced the 
greatest benefit from taking only two boxes of Dr. LOCOCK’S 
WAFERS. Previously tomy taking them I could scarcely walk 
from the great difficulty of breathing, and my cough would then 
increase to such a degree that I was nearly suff-cated. I had 
not for many months slept for more than half an hour at a time; 
but Lam now able to sleep all night witheut coughing. | can 
truly recommend them to those who are similarly afflicted, as 
a most invaluable remedy, Joun Jonns, Cabinet-maker.—To 
Mr. O. E. Davies. chemist, High-street, Haverfordwest. ’ 

Price 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., and lis. per box, 

Agents: Da Silva & Co, 1, Bride-lane, Fleet-street, London; 
sold by all medicine venders. 


YEMARKABLE CURE of ULCERS by 
HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and PILLS.—Extract of a 
letter from Hampton, New Brunswick, dated February 10 1846: 
—" To Professor Holloway.—Sir, A son of mine, 16 years of age, 
was afflicted with ulcers on his limbs and body fur more than 
three years, from which small pieces of bone had been removed 
from time to time. I applied to several medical men in St. 
John’s, but all to no purpose. I was then induced to try your 
ointment and pills, which made a complete cure. Several 
months have since elapsed, and there is not the slightest ap- 
arance of their return. (Signed) James WesTMORE,’’— 
hese medicines are sold by all ists, and at Professor Hol- 
loway's Establishment, 244, Strand, London, 
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THE ATHENAUM 


Nov. | 











MESSRS. 


Directories of Education. 
INFANT TREATMENT 


UNDER TWO YEARS OF AGE, 

In education. a place of great importance must be assigned to 

that branch which regards the constitution of the human being at 

the first,and the treatment of itin those carly years, ot rather 

months, when it is most delicate, and most liable to be affected for 

good or ‘evil. On these subjects the present volume forins a com- 
plete code of instruction—at once philosophical and practical, 

Price 1s, 3d. (120 pages.) 





INFANT EDUCATION 
FROM TWO TO SIX YEARS OF AGE. 

This volume is addressed to the Conductors of Nurseries, and of 
those extended Establishments of the same kind—Infant Schools. 
It describes od apparatus required in both for instruction and 
Managemen ays down the principles of training, presenting 
many mnatte requisite for that purpose, and conveying many of 
the lessor id rules of conduct which may be impressed on the 
mind in carly ‘chile lhood. Price 2s, (188 pages.) 


DIRECTORIES 
for the Management of Juvenile and Advanced Schools ; for the 
use of Teachers. (Ln progress.) 

















Teyt, or School Books. 
THE FIRST BOOK OF READING; 


Adapted to the cmaeomes of Children under Six Years Old. 
rice 14 


THE SECOND BOOK OF READING; 
A Regular Series of Lessons on the Consonants, for more Ad- 
vanced Pupils. rice 3d. 


SIMPLE LESSONS IN READING; 
Calenlated to apranes the Child in Reading and Spelling. 
Price 1 (id, cloth. (80 ages.) 


RUDIMENTS OF KNOW LEDGE. 

In this work the child is introduced in a progressive manner. 
and by lessons to be read in schools, to a knowledge of the external 
appear es in the natural and social world; the explanations 
being given in simple language, suitable to juvenile minds. 

Price 10¢. cloth. #. cloth. (60 pages. ) 











THE MOR AL CL. CLASS BOOK. 
ries uf advanced Reading Lessons, this volume describes 
re important Moral and Economic Duties of L ife, illustra- 
by means of / lotes, Historical and Biographical, by 
Fables and other Narrativ. together with a Selection of Scrip- 
tural Passages and y tom ol s. Price ls. 6d, (168 pages.) 


INTRODUCTION TO THE SCIENCES. 


This volume presents a Systematic View of Nature, under the 
various sciences of Astronomy, Natural Philosophy, Geology and 
Physical Geography, Meteorolos cy, Electricity and Magnetism, 
Chemistry, Botany, Zoology, Human Physiology, and Mental Phi- 
losophy. Price ls. (136 pages.) 


A GEOGRAPHICAL PRIMER 


This Treatise is so constructed as to contain much general and 
particular information in little space. The Characters of Climates, 
of Plants and Animals, and of Races of Men, the Degrees of Civi- 
lisation attained in various rth, and the predomi- 
lly in the first section, 
In the ead section, the parti- 
culars introduced are such as specially characterise the various 
countries, Illustrated with Maps. 

Price 8d, (64 pages.) 


INTRODUCTION TO ENGLISH 
COM POSITION. 
By A. J. D. Dd’ 'ORSEY 
Master of the English De’ partment in the High School of Glasgow. 
Directions for Exercises in Composition, designed as preparatory 
to the Study of Grammatical ules, 
Price 6d, ‘44 nes. pene. ) 


INTRODUCTION to ENC NGLISH GRAMMAR. 


By the same Author. 
Intended to convey the Theory and Practice of English Gram- 
mar in as simple and be ener a form as possible. 
els. td. (104 pages.) 


ENGLISH GRAM MAR and COMPOSITION. 
By the same Author. 
Part [I.—Ortnocrarny ann Erymotocy, 
’rice Ix, Gd. (154 pages.) 
Part Il.—Syntax anp Prosopy. 
’rice Is, id, (142 pages.) 

A due preparation having been made by exercises from the ‘In- 
troduc tion to English Composition,’ pupils may be advanced either 
into the* Introductio to English Grammar, or into the present 
larger treatise in two p&rts, according as a briefer or more extended 
course of education may be contemplated. 

In the second part, while Prosody is duly cared for, attention is 
chiefly devoted to Syntax, with its important subdivisions and col- 
lateral subjects, establishing each rule by the practice of the most 
accurate mriiees, and affording a copious supply of appropriate 
exercises, by w hich the teacher is enabled to ascertain with ease 
the pupil's knowledge of the principles explained. 



















EXERCISES ON ETYMOLOGY. 
Ry Wittiam Grauam, 

In this volume, an important department of English Grammar 
is largely treated. It presents distinct vocabularies of words from 
the Saxon, Latin, and Greek, with appropriate examples and exer- 
cises, Price 2s, (221 pages.) 











CIIAMBERS’S EDUCATIONAL COURSE. 





PRINCI a OF ELOCUTION. 


WittiaM GRawaM. 

Besides treating thet important subject of Inflection, this yolume 
affords explanations of Modulation and the Measute of Speec' 
subjects which have hitherto, in the greater number of Elocution: 
ary Treatises, been entirely overlooked. There is added a copious 
selection of pieces in Prose and Verse, as examples in various styles 
of reading. Price 3s, (358 pages.) 


UNIVERSAL HISTORY. (In progress.) 
HISTORY OF GREECE. 


In this volume the Political and Military History of Greece are 
given with all possible brevity, so as to reserve a considerable space 
for what is of more consequence—the history of Poetry, Morals, 
and the Imitative Arts. Price 3s, (320 pages.) 


HISTORY OF ROME. 
HISTORY OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 


The present volume forms a comprehensive outline of British 
History, from the Conquest by the Romans till the reign of 
William IV. It unites, for the first time, the History of the Three 
Kingdoms, England, Scotland, and Ireland, in one narrative. 
Lessons are added on the Present State of the Empire, its Terri- 
tory and Population—Wealth and Industry—Agriculture, Manu- 
factures, ane Commerce—Government — Kevenue, Expenditure, 
and Armed Force—Dispensation of Laws—and Religion. 

Price 2s. 6d, (274 pages 


(In progress.) 





HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE 
AND LITERATURE. 


able to the more advanced classes in English Academies. 
ed also to be useful to many besides young persons at school 
1 whose minds have been awakened to a desire of knowledge 
—guiding them to the stores of English literature,and distinguish- 

ing for them those works which are most worthy of their attention. 






Price 2s. 6d. (278 pages.) 
EXEMPLARY AND INSTRUCTIVE 
BIOGRAPHY. 


The principal persons who have advanced science and art; the 
most remarkable discoverers and inventors ; those who have dis- 
tinguished themselves by their humanity, their patriotism, and 
their successful contendings with depressing circumstances—are 
to stimulate 


here presented in the manner judged most likey 
jar virtues. 


others to take similar courses, and to —- simi 
Price 2s. 9d. ue. Od, (300 pages.) 


THE LAWS OF MATTER AND MOTION. 


The laws of Matter and Motion, usually treated under the titles 
of Statics, Pyronomics (or Heat), and Dynamics, form not only the 
proper introduction to Natural Science, but that particular depart- 
ment of it with which it is of the utmost senpertanes that all should 


be made familiar. Price 10d, (72 pages. 
MECHANICS. 


This Treatise carries the vert to the farthest limits of Dynamical 
and Mechanical Science to which he can reneonaliy be expected to 
proceed without a knowledge of Algebraics and Mathematical 


formule. It is illustrated with nearly ~ | neravanee on Wood. 
Price lud, (80 page 
HYDROSTATICS, $, HYDRAULICS, AND 
PNEUMATICS. 


The Pupil, having been made acquainted with the Laws of Matter 
and Motion, and with Mechanics, isnow introduced toa knowledge 
of the Laws of Fluids, both as respects liquid and aériform bodies. 

In this, as in the preceding Treatises, very at pains have been 

taken to render the language simple and intelligible, so that the 
ane may find at least no technical difficulty in his path. 
Price 10d, (80 ) 30d, (60 pages. ) 


ACOUSTICS, OPTICS, ICS, ELECTRICITY AND 
MAGNETISM, METEOROLOGY, (In progress.) 


RUDIMENTS OF CHEMISTRY ° 
By Dr. D. B. Ret 
Designed to facilitate the introduction « of Chemistry as an ele- 
mentary branch of education in schools, and to lay a foundatio n 
for the Pupil’s future progres ss in the science, and in the more im- 
portant of its practical applications in the economy of daily life 
and the useful arts, by awakening his mind to the nature of the 
material world in which he is plac 
Price 2s, ¢d. 


(168 pages.) 


r > > + , 
RUDIMENTS OF ANIM ANIMAL PHYSIOLOGY. 
By Dr. G. Hamitton, 

The organisation of animals, and particularly of the human 
being, is here described by one who has been much accustomed to 
explain the subject in popular lectures. The Treatise is illustrated 
by Wood Engravings. The object chiefly held in view, besides that 
of imparting knowledge of a portion of nature, is to enable indivi- 
duals to live in the manner most conducive to he: 

Price 1s. 9d. (106 pages.) 




















RUDIMENTS OF GEOLOGY, 
The subject is here yrespuin inten; t = 

d in its two aspects of interests 
important; interesting, inasmuch as it cahibite a 
conditions of the carth from the remotest periods, a d teak is 
character of the Plants and Animals which h > 
adornea and Peer pled its surface ; end importens as itdae 
the position of those metals and minerals upon which the . 
manufactures so intimately ae [itastrated by Wot 
gravings. Price 2s, 6d. pai ‘ y Wovd 


GENERAL TREATISE ON GEOGRAPRY 


(In progress.) 


SCHOOL-ROOM MAPS 
Of England, Treland, Scotland, Europe, Asia, Py 
tine, North Ameri a, South America, Africa, 
The Hemisphe-es. 
Each M es es 5 feet 8 b 
in breadth.” Price, coloured on cloth, is cath he fete 


(including Astronomical Diagrams), 21s. Al 
mounted on rollers for hanging on the on the walls of |e ae 


A GEOGRAPHICAL TEXT- BOOK FOR Ty 
MAP OF ENGLAND. 


Price 10d. (68 pages.) 


TEXT-BOOKS for the other MAPS, 


(In In progress.) 


INTRODUCTION TO ARITHMETIC, 


As 2 first book on the subject, it is limited to the 
mentary, yet includes all that is likely to be required — 
ordinary circumstances. The compiler has studied extreme « 
“os ity of diction, and in every instance shown the Meaning of 
rules and « — by examples wrought out at length before 
eye of the Pupil Price 1s, eis, (143 pages. 8.) 







































ARITHMETIC, 
(An advanced Treatise on Arithmetic, and one 
application in Book-keeping, remains to be publishe 


THE ELEMENTS OF ALGEBRA. 


Containing all the subjects i ; = nd practice usually of 
prehended in an elementary work. The author has kept inv 
asa special object, to explain, as clearly as possible, the prince, 
of the science, to illustrate them fully by Appropriate exam 
and to prescribe a sufficient number of exercises for solution \y 
student, in order to impress the principles on his memory, 
enable him to acquire acompetent s skillin a *braical computad 

0 Parts, price 2s. ¢d. each. (480 pages.) 


A KEY to the ELEMENTS OF ALGEBR 
By A. Bewt. 
A Sec ay to the preceding Treatise, designed to assist the ste 
of Algebra . by enabling him to work questions correctly, ani 
mount any difficulties he may encounter in his —— = 
this branch of his Mathematical studies. 
rice (208 pages.) 


PLANE GEOMETRY. 
Consisting of the first six books of Euclid, a book on theg 
rature and Rectification of the Circle, a book on Geome 
Maxima and Minima, an “| osition of the method of Geom 
Analysis, and an additional second and fifth book. Theres 
wise a Treatise on a poi erg 
e 2s. Ge, (250 pages.) 


SOLID AND SPHERICAL GEOMETRY 
AND CONIC SECTIONS. 

This volume presents the higher branches of Synthetic! 
metry. It consists of Treatises on Solid Geometry, Spherictl 
metry, Spherical Trigonometry (these from Playfair's Buelid 
Projections of thes Sp ere, Perpendicular Projection, Linew 
spective, and Conic Sections. 

Tice 2s. 6d. (164 pages.) 

** The above two volumes form, in combination, an imp 
edition of Euclid, at about half the usual price. A Key’ 
Grometny is in progress, and will shortly be published. 


A TREATISE ON PRACTICAL 
MATHEMATICS. 


By A. Brew. 
Part I. Containing Practical Geometry, Trigonometry, Me 
ag of Heights and Distances, Mensuration of Surfaces and’ 


‘Part II. Containing Land-Surveying, Gauging, Projectiles 
rical Trigonometry, Astronomical Problems, Navigation, be. 

In preparing this Treatise, considerable pains have been tai 
explain the method of solving the numerous problema The 
are expressed as simply and concisely as possible in comm 
guage rice of each Part, 4s. Part, 48. (730 pages.) 


MATHEMATIC ATICAL TABLES. 

By A. Bet 

Comprehending all the ant inaportant Tables required in 
nometry, Mensuration, Land-Surveying, Nav igation, Nautica 


aaa 































RUDIMENTS OF ZOOLOGY. 
Presenting a complete view of the Animal Kingdom, as a portion 
of external nature. As the composition of one of the most emi- 
nent Physiologists of our age, it possesses an authority not attri- 
butable to such Treatises in general. 
| Wood Engravings. Price4s. (426 pages.) 


RUDIMENTS OF VEGETABLE 
PHYSIOLOGY. 


Designed to convey an idea of the General Structure and Fune- 
tions of Plants—their various organs, and the terms by which 
these are respectively distinguished ; their modes of growth and 


reproduction ; their geographical distribution : and their extensive 
utility in the scheme of creation. Numerous Engravings. 
Price 1s. $d. (130 pages.) 


RUDIMENTS OF BOTANY. (In preparation.) 





Illustrated by numerous | 


tronomy, &c., and particularly adapted to the above T 
Practical Mathematics. 
Price 3s. 6d. cloth. 


A FIRST BOOK oF DRAW ING, 
By Joun C1 

Contains directions for the simplest vewercises on the si 
black board. Pr 8. 6d, 


A SECOND BOOK OF DRAWING. 
arene Cark. tm in the 
, ving acqui some ex 
oun bs. By is mow Totre ae to the methodic rules ot 
ciples of Drawing and Perspectiv 
Price 1s. 6¢. * (98 pi pegee) 
Note.—Besides the Works noticed as being in ead - 
published, the Course will embrace some additio 
consideration. 





(316 pages.) 








WILLIAM and ROBERT CHAMBERS, Edinburgh; and WM. S. ORR, 147, Strand, and Amen-corner, London. 
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